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2 New FREE Booklets 


to give your teaching wings! 

















“Appetizing Recipes From Canned Foods.” ‘Tested 
recipes selected as individual dishes or part of complete 
menu. Pantry shelf index tells what can be made from 
canned foods on hand. Nutritional facts. Common can 
sizes. The most complete recipe book we've ever 
published. 


, “ih Vo 
Ve ~s 


“F OFFEE fit 


for Home Economists 





fi 





“Coffee Facts for Home Economists.” Takes coffee 
from plantation to cup. Tells how coffee is bought, 
ground, packaged. Gives proper care of coffee-making 
devices. Explains role of vacuum can in keeping coffee 
fresh-tasting. Tells proper methods of making coffee, 
coffee drinks, and use of coffee as flavoring in other 
recipes. 














“‘NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN.” 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


(see coupon section) 
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A Course on 
WORSTEDS 





F, your Textile classes 
an authoritative text, pro- 
fusely illustrated, treating 
production, use and care of 
worsted yarns and fabrics. 
Also large (22” x 34”) Wall 
Chart for classroom use. 
This material describes and 
pictures each step in pro- 
duction from raw wool to 
finished fabrics; explains 
difference between wool 
and worsted; shows kinds 
of fabric. If you have not 
already had this material 
send for it, using coupon 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Aclin y ton 77% 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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Practicalities 


EBRUARY-—the shortest month of 
pi: year—offers three days to cele- 
brate before the Lenten season be- 
gins March 6. Two are patriotic—one 


| romantic. In school houses all over the 


country pictures of Abraham Lincoln 
and George Washington will come out 
of cupboards and shoe boxes will be 
decorated to collect Cupid’s valentines. 


+ 


Our cover and lead article this month 
are dedicated to the National 4-H Club 
program, for today 4-H Club work is 
helping to prepare youth physically, 
mentally and spiritually for citizenship 
in tomorrow’s world. 

Pictured on the cover are the healthi- 
est of the nation’s 4-H’ers for 1945 as 
honored at the 24th National 4-H Club 
Congress: Harris Reinboldt from Minne- 
sota; John Harold Savoy from Louisi- 
ana; Louise Hale from Oklahoma; and 
Eleanor Chapman from Ohio. 

Pages 82-84 show some of the out- 
standing 4-H Club youth honored at the 
National 4-H Club Congress in Chicago 


_and present the ten guideposts for the 


| cultural Extension Service. 


4-H Club postwar program. 

The 4-H Club program was first or- 
ganized on a national basis with the 
passage by Congress in 1914 of the 
Smith-Lever Act establishing the Agri- 
Previous to 
this time, there were agricultural and 
homemaking clubs for young people in 
many parts of the country. However, 
the federal, state and county govern- 


/ ments did not sponsor 4-H Clubs co- 
| operatively until after the Smith-Lever 


Act. Through the years several other 
acts of Congress have provided more 
funds for and enlarged the scope of 4-H 


| Club work. Most recent of these is the 


| pared by 


Bankhead-Flannagan Act of last year 
which will make it possible to reach 
more rural boys and girls with 4-H Club 


work. 

Practical suggestions for radio speak- 
ers are offered in a small booklet pre- 
the Columbia Broadcasting 


| System which has granted us permission 


to excerpt portions for Making Friends 
with the Microphone on page 85. 


7 


Cotton—1946—second in a series of 
articles giving the latest information on 


| fibers and fabrics—starts on page 86. In 


this article, Virginia Jewel, Fashion Di- 
rector of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
and the National Cotton Council, gives 


| both an economic and fashion-wise slant 


on the cotton picture. 


Many young homemakers, unskilled 
in the selection of kitchen equipment, 
find themselves overstocked with a va- 
riety of little- or seldom-used articles, 
This would not happen if they ap- 
proached their selection of equipment 
scientifically as did students in the home 
management house at the University of 
Alabama. For a report of their project 
on Selection and Cost of Minimum 
Equipment for Preparation of Simple 
Meals, turn to the article by Eunice 
Jenkins on page 88. 


+ 


Two articles of particular interest to 
home economics students are offered on 
pages 90 and 91. The first, Astro Affairs, 
by Juanita Wittenborn, gives party sug- 
gestions for February and March. The 
second, White House Etiquette for Every 
Day, shows how important it is to de- 
velop daily habits of serving and eating 
food correctly. 

+ 


Interest in home workshops has in- 
creased greatly during the war years. 
Women who have become acquainted 
with machines in war plants want to 
keep their hand in at home. Returning 
servicemen find home workshops a re- 
laxing place to carry on hobbies de- 
veloped during the war. Young people 
who have had shop training in school 


are glad to have a room at home where 


they can continue making things with 
their hands. Suggestions for home work- 
shops are given on page 93 in Kelcy 
Kern’s article, More Home Workshops. 


rN 


Lenten Food Lessons need not be 
dull, according to Lily Haxworth Wal- 
lace, who suggests on page 94 that 
teachers help students plan home menus 
that are varied and tempting for the 
Lenten season. 

+ 


There is plenty of food for thought 
in this month’s School Lunch Section, 
edited by Katherine C. Wisely. Learning 


= 





——S 





to Eat is Part of Growing Up, on page ‘ 


95, makes us wonder how many of us 
are adults. The Administrator’s View- 
point of the school lunch program is 
given on page 96 by Harry Flaum, Prin- 
cipal, William W. Niles Junior High 
School. Down with Plate Waste is the 


slogan of pupils at the Horace Mann- — 
Lincoln School as described on page 97 | 


by Alta Atkinson. A report on The Food 
Service Directors’ Conference is given 
on page 98 by Katherine Wisely. ‘Turn 
to pages 120 and 127 for the Crowin’ 
Corner and School Lunch Menus. 
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HESE LIFE-LIKE CHARTS, suitable for bulletin 

board or classroom demonstration, come in full 
color. And with their clearly outlined pointers, they 
serve as constant, effective reminders on proper 
grooming to teen-age girls and boys. 

These new visual aids are yours free for ‘the ask- 
ing. Supplementing them are a well-planned teach- 
er’s folder, student leaflets and check sheets to stress 
the daily bath-plus-deodorant habit as an important 
part of the right personal care routine. Fill out the 
special coupon to send for these teaching aids. 

This material comes to you—as it has to thousands 
of other Home Economics teachers—with the com- 
pliments of Mum. Teachers and students alike are 
familiar with this snowy-white cream deodorant 
that’s safe, quick, sure. At school or at leisure, they 
count on its after-bath protection to guard against 
risk of underarm odor for the day or evening ahead. 

: . . 
Send for this free material now. Fill out and mail the 
special coupon shown on page 125. 
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These NEW...eye-catching... 


BOY and GIRL charts 
can help your 


grooming programs! 
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News Notes 





Collection appeal for overseas relief 

was made in January, there is still 
need for continued clothing help to 
threadbare millions throughout — the 
world. If, as you discard winter clothing, 
you can spare additional garments they 
will be most welcome to men, women 
and children who have only one set of 
clothing for winter and summer. 


JV cotesin the Victory Clothing 


New Kind of Week 


Almost every day now we hear of a 
newly designated week. This time, it is 
“Teacher Appreciation Week” with 
which we heartily agree. South Dakota 
instigated Teacher Appreciation Week 
two years ago in April. A proclamation 
was issued by the Governor and organi- 
zations throughout the state held meet- 
ings dedicated to teacher recognition. 


Nutrition Education Folder 


A nine-panel accordion-folded picture 
story Summary of Nutrition Education 
in the Elementary School may be bor- 
rowed from the United States Office of 
Education for payment of transportation 
one way. This material was developed 
from experiences of the Terre Haute 
Workshop. Application blanks for the 
folder may be obtained from Helen K. 
Mackintosh, Specialist in Elementary 
Education, United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C. 


AVA Journal News 
The American Vocational Association 
has announced the appointment of 
George H. Fern as managing editor. 
Mr. Fern was formerly State Director of 
Vocational Education in Texas and 
Michigan and has been editor of Jndus- 
trial Education News in Texas and the 
Michigan Vocational Outlook. 
Contributing editor for Home Eco- 
nomics Education is Letitia Walsh, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 


New Testing Lab 


A quality control testing and research 
laboratory is now operating at the Rube 
Hoffman Company, Los Angeles. The 
laboratory, equipped and staffed by the 
United States Testing Company of Ho- 
boken, New Jersey, will be used for 
quality testing of Hoffman fabrics. This 
is indicative of a growing trend on the 
part of convertors to better serve quality- 
minded consumers, to market tested 
products and to make possible a valid 
labeling program. 
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Food Fellowships 

Ten food fellowships on a five-year 
grant have been offered Cornell, Har- 
vard, Indiana, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Princeton, Rut- 
gers, Stanford, Wisconsin and Yale by 
Standard Brands, Inc. These fellowships 
are planned “to encourage young men 
of scientific ability to equip themselves 
to do research in the fields of food and 
nutrition.” 


Labeling Quiz 


A “Market Basket Quiz” has been sent 
to homemakers and home economists 
asking their opinions on the value of 
various elements such as brand name, 
grade and use of products. This is part 
of a descriptive labeling program of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America. The 
questionnaire was formulated by Flan- 
ley and Woodward, public relations, 


New York City. 


Canadian HEWIB’s 

The Home Economics Women _ in 
Business Department of the CHEA has 
tabled the movement to change its title 
to conform with the Home Economics 
in Business Department of the AHEA. 

Among the HEWIB’s in Canada, com- 
mercial dietitians head the list with 123. 
There are 40 nutritionists, 20 journal- 
ists, 16 research workers or laboratory 
technicians, 11 home service directors, 3 
commercial demonstrators, 2 free lance 
consultants, 1 manager of her own busi- 
ness and 1 unclassified. This is a total 
of 217. 








Dates to Remember 


February 6-9—American Vocational As- 
sociation’s annual conference, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, New York 


February 12—Abraham Lincoln's Birth- 
day 


February 14—St. Valentine’s Day 


February 17-24—Brotherhood Week; 13th 
annual observance, auspices National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 


February 22—George Washington's 
Birthday 


February 23-March 2—National Sew and 
Save Week 


March 2-10—National 4-H Club Week 
March 6—Ash Wednesday 


March 12—Girl Scouts of America foun- 
ded in Savannah, Georgia—1912 


March 15—Federal Income Tax dead- 
line 


March 17—St. Patrick’s Day 


April 14—Pan-American Day, national 
observance 


April 21—Easter Sunday 

April 27-May 4—National Baby Week 
May 1I—Child Health Day 

May 12—Mother’s Day 

May 30—Memorial Day 

June 14—Flag Day 

June 16—Father’s Day 


June 23-28—37th Annual Convention of 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, Ohio 





From Here to There— 


Margaret E. Bicknell has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Home Econom- 
ics Department of the Motor Products 
Corporation, Deepfreeze Division, North 
Chicago. 


Dorothy Delaney, assistant New York 
State 4-H Club leader, has been ap- 
pointed Administrative Specialist in Ex- 
tension Studies. This is a new office 
which will work in close cooperation 
with the Division of Field Studies and 


(Concluded on page 72) 
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/ ANAIL-GROOMING VOGUE 
"EDUCATORS CAN ENDORSE! 


Dura-GLoss initiates a’ new trend in fingertip make-up which 
emphasizes the-importance of correct nail grooming to suit every 
occasion and to harmonize with every costume. 


















Home economists will hail this new campaign so in accord with 
their own teachings on good grooming. 


And with Dura-GLoss, everyone can afford to have several 
shades of polish. At only 10¢ a bottle, DurA-GLoss is /@ 
as fine a polish as money can buy. Every fashionable 
shade of nail polish made, is made by DurA-GLoss. 
In all, there are 18 exciting colors. 


Encourage your students to adopt this new 
Dura-GLoss mode of nail grooming for greater 
fingertip loveliness. 





17 1 
DURAGLOSS Gace Potiole sarees 
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Write for 
TOWEL AND 
SHEET 
COURSES 


Use this practical teach- 
ing material for your 
sheet and towel lessons. 
Both courses contain 
clear, terse, factual in- 
formation on sheets 
and towels... differ- 
ent types and con- 
structions... data on 


TEACHERS 
"4 MANUAL foe « 


HOW TO BUY SHEETS 












sizes...pointstocon- | 
sider in buying... how to launder... 
how to prolong wear...how to figure 
household supply. 


1. Sheet Buying and Care 
--- This Course Contains: 


For the Classroom: Two Illustrated Informative 
Wall Charts, Size 22 x 34, 
containing actual samples 
of sheets, 


For Teaching: 12 Page 
Teachers’ Manual. Page 
size 814 x 11 perforated to 
fit standard loose-leaf 
binder. 


For Pupils: Students’ 
Notebook Folder. Avail- 
able in quantity for dis- 


SE tribution to students. 





2. How to Buy and Care 
for Terry Towels 
e+ This Course Contains: 


For the Classroom: Three Wall Charts, Size 
22 x 34, with actual towel 
samples, 


For Teaching: 8 Page 
Teachers’ Manual. Also 
an additional conservation 
booklet: “How To Make 
YourTowels Last Longer.” 


For Pupils: Students’ 
Notebook Folder. Avaiit- 
able in quantity for dis- 
tribution to pupils. 





Return coupon in back of this magazine with 
10c for each course to cover mailing costs. 


(1) Sheet Course (2) Towel Course 


Educational Department 


CANNON MILLS, INC. 


70 WORTH ST., NEW YORK (13), N.Y. 
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| National Live Stock and Meat Board 





News Notes 
(Continued from page 70) 


Training in the Extension Service of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Gertrude Dieken has resigned as home 
economics consultant for E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Company to become Edi-| 
tor of the Farmer’s Wife section of Farm) 
Journal. Miss Dieken, an Iowa farm| 
girl, was for six years home economics 
Extension editor at Iowa State College. 





Frances Hettler, formerly with the! 





as regional home economist, has re-| 
signed to join the Iowa State College, 
staff as Assistant Professor in Foods and) 
Nutrition. Miss Hettler obtained both’ 


her B.S. and M.S. at Iowa State. | 


Aili Kelley has become Home Eco- 
nomist in charge of Test Kitchens at; 
the National Pressure Cooker Company, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. She is a home 
economics graduate of the University of 
Minnesota and a former 4-H’er. 


Grace B. Rinard has resigned her po- 
sition as supervisor of home economics 
for Lansing, Michigan, schools to be- 
come Supervisor of Testing and Re- 
search for the Home Economics Insti- 
tute of the Westinghouse Electric Appli- 
ance Division. 


Marie Teitgen has been named Di-| 
rector of Home Economics of Pendleton, 
Dudley and Associates, New York pub-) 
licity and public relations firm servicing) 
national food accounts. Miss Teitgen| 
was formerly on the editorial staff of| 
the Woman’s Home Companion. 

Mona Van Dyke Shafer is the new 
Director of Home Economics for Los) 
Angeles Down Town Shopping News.) 
Miss Shafer’s previous home economics) 
experience includes nutrition and can-| 
teen work with the American Red Cross) 
and nutrition work for General Foods! 
Corporation, two New York hospitals| 


and the Philadelphia Dairy Council. | 











HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
WILL PUBLISH 


TWO NEW MONEY 
MANAGEMENT BOOKLETS 


© Money Management for the Family and 
© Children’s Allowances 









-@ So that teachers and 
others may have their 
copies as early as pos- 
sible, we are announc- 
ing these new Money 
Management _ book- 
lets in advance of 
publication. By 
filling out the cou- 
pon below, you can 
reserve copies of either 
or both booklets to be sent to you just as soon 
as they come off the press (about March 31). 


MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR THE FAMILY. 
Completely up-to-the-minute booklet contain- 
ing time-tested principles and sound counsel 
set forth in the two booklets, MONEY MAN- 
AGEMENT PRINCIPLES and MONEY 
MANAGEMENT FOR NEWLYWEDS— 
plus much that is new. This new booklet shows 
the sensible way for a family to plan its ex- 
penditures. 


CHILDREN’S ALLOWANCES. Through a thought- 
ful reading of this booklet, parent or teacher is 
enabled to observe the subject of money 
through the eyes of the child, and teach them 
the value of money 


BACKED BY FACTS. Both booklets are based on 
facts gleaned from years of experience in help- 
ing to solve the financial problems of thousands 
of families. 


VALUABLE CLASSROOM AIDS. Experience has 
proved these two booklets will be particularly 
valuable to teachers. 


JUST SEND STAMPS. Copies of these booklets 
are available for personal or classroom use at 
5c each (in stamps, if you wish). Use the 
— below to order as many copies as you 
need. 


OTHER HELPFUL BOOKLETS. These are only two 
of many helpful booklets published by House- 
hold Finance on the subject of Money Man- 
agement and Better Buymanship, all of them 
useful in classroom work. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION PLAN. You may order in 
advance the next five booklets, by sending 25c. 
These will include some new booklets and post- 
war revisions of others. Each one will be 
mailed to you as it comes off the press. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Corporation 


Headquarters, 919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 

One of America's leading family finance 

organizations with 343 branches in 228 cities 





Department of Research PHE-2 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
O Please send me— 
keack .copies of your new booklet 

MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR FAMILIES 
Teer. copies of your new booklet 

CHILDREN'S ALLOWANCES 
* I understand that the booklets ordered will be sent 
to me as soon as they are off the press. I enclose 5c in 
stamps for each booklet ordered. 
0 I wish to subscribe for the next five booklets 
Please send me one each of the next five new or re- 
vised booklets when they are ready. I enclose 25c. 
0 Send me the complete free list of titles available 
in your Library ef Consumer Education. 
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DETAILED RESEARCH* 


at 5 great American Universities 


establishes nutritional values of 


CANNED FRUITS 














*Complete report published in the August 10th, 1944 issue of THE JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 


The evaluation tables resulting 
from the research project mentioned above are 
of particular dietetic significance for this im- 
portant reason: Since canned foods are proc- 
essed—ready to warm or chill and eat—the 
nutritive values set forth for canned foods are 
net values. This contrasts with the gross values 
generally quoted for raw foods—such as fruits 
and vegetables—which are subject to widely 
varying deductions for losses resulting in transit 
from field to market to kitchen. Again, home 
preparation is often destructive of nutritive 
values—especially in the case of the water- 
soluble vitamins. 

The detailed report—complete with support- 
ing tables showing the specific nutritive values 
of the whole range of canned foods—was pub- 
lished in the August 10th, 1944 issue of The 
Journal of Nutrition. 

As might have been expected, the best sources 


of ascorbie acid, among the canned fruits, were 


found to be orange juice, grapefruit juice, and 
grapefruit segments— in that order. 

Thiamine was found in greatest quantities, 
among canned fruits, in orange juice, sliced 
pineapple, and pineapple juice—while peaches 
were the best canned fruit source of niacin; and 
arotene was found to be best provided by 
apricots and prunes. 

Those are the over-all findings regarding 
vanned fruits. Other advertisements in this 
series deal with canned vegetables, canned 
meats, and canned fish products. 

As a reader of this publication, you play an 
important part in helping to form publie dietary 
habits. We urgently request your support in 
disseminating information regarding the good 
values of canned foods in supplying nutrition at 
low cost. To that end, an interesting booklet 
has been prepared in lay language. Upon your 
request we shall be happy to send one or more 


copies for your use. Please address: 


CAN MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N., Y. 


No other container 


Sa, 


a 


protects like the can 


—— 
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Books in Review 





Elements of Foods 
and Nutrition 


By Mary Dowd and Alberta Dent 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., N. Y. 
Price $2.25 Pp. 357 1945 


Since publication of the first edition 
of this book eight years ago, findings in 
the science of nutrition and diet ther- 
apy have greatly increased and its im- 
portance in general well being is more 
widely recognized. These new develop- 
ments are covered in this second edi- 
tion, which has been practically rewrit- 
ten, although the emphasis remains on 
health needs and the establishment of 
good food habits. 

Selection and preparation of foods 
and the technique of cooking are pre- 
sented simply with less detail than is 
usual in books on this subject. The au- 
thors suggest supplementing with a good 
cook book for these points. Attention is 
centered on nutrient properties of foods, 
combinations of foods that contribute 
these nutrients in correct proportions to 
maintain optimum health, factors that 
affect these values, processes of digestion 
and metabolism. 

Upon this basis the text is presented 
in four units, following an introductory 
chapter which treats of health standards 
and how they are determined, with nu- 
merous tables and other data to enable 
one to check personal food habits. 

Unit I, Essentials for Good Nutrition, 
pertains to physical requirements—ener- 
gy, building and repair, vitamins, min- 
erals, water—and how the body utilizes 
these elements—digestion, metabolism. 

Unit II, Foods for Good Nutrition, 
discusses the common foods in groups 
and individually as to their place in 
good nutrition. 

Unit HI, Planning for Good Nutri- 
tion, includes plans for adequate diets 
for the family, for children, infant feed- 
ing with suggested menus and methods 
of buying. 

Unit IV, Fads and Fallacies in Foods 
and Nutrition, offers numerous tables, 
charts, and illustrations which explain 
and augment the text. 

Each chapter is followed by a series 
of “questions and activities” designed to 
stress the important features and to help 
adapt them to daily practice; also, by a 
limited and repetitious bibliography. A 
few discrepancies occur, probably due to 
lack of uniformity in tabulations put 
out by investigators; e.g., on page 144 
and in a table on page 118, nuts are said 
to be poor in calcium. Most authorities 
rate almonds, Brazil nuts and hazelnuts 
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as having relatively high percentages of 
calcium, as is indicated in a table on 
page 319 where almonds are listed as 
having .24 gms. calcium in 100 gm. 
serving. 

—Reviewed by Lucu G. GRAvEs 


Human Anatomy and 
Physiology 


By Millard and King 

W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia 

Price $3.00 Pp. 514 1945 

The development of new knowledge 
plus a finer inter-relation of units makes 
this a functional textbook for the better 
study of anatomic systems and physio- 
logic principles. 

A glance at the five units covered is 
convincing evidence of the scope of in- 
formation obtainable. 

I. The Body as an Integrated Whole 

II. The Erect and Moving Body 

III. Maintaining the Metabolism of 
the Body 

IV. Reproduction of the 
Body 

V. Integration and Control of the 
Body by the Nervous System 

In preparing this second edition, the 
authors have reviewed and improved the 
entire text, It is copiously illustrated 
with sketches, which are made unusually 
graphic through the use of color and 
labels. 

—Reviewed by ADELE G. COLUMBIA 


Human 


Cooked To Your Taste 


By Ann Williams-Heller 

Essential Books, New York 

Price $2.00 Pp. 234 1945 

Over 350 vegetable recipes are con- 
tained in this valuable addition to any 
kitchen bookshelf, whether in the home 
or school kitchen. 

The book deals with vegetables of 
every type and suggests their service in 
a wide variety of ways—both cooked and 
raw. It takes into consideration not 
merely the well known vegetables but 
afso those which for one reason or an- 
other are all too often overlooked, espe- 
cially in the home kitchen—fennei, dash- 
eens and chayotes, for example. Numer- 
ous good and savory foreign recipes are 
included, recipes of which we shall do 
well to avail ourselves. - 

Especially valuable are the chapters 
devoted to marketing and quality; the 
buying guide; the cooking guide, with 
its clear definitions of terms; the sug- 
gestions on seasonings, and of at least 
equal importance the suitable flavorings, 
herbs, spices and the like. 

















It is quite evident that the autnor 
really likes vegetables as well as recog: 
nizes their importance in the daily diet, 
and you will probably like them better 
than ever before if you follow the clear 
concise directions given in her book. 

It seems a pity that the title does not 
set forth clearly the fact that this is 
purely a vegetable cook book. 

—Reviewed by Lity H. WALLACE 


The Story of Linen 


By William F. Leggett 

Chemical Publishing Co., N. Y. 

Price $2.75 Pp. 102 1945 

This book takes the reader from the 
Stone Age through the fairly well known 
Egyptian era to our colonies, to Ireland, 
Belgium and many other countries. The 
only major flax producer omitted is 
Russia. 

Linum usitatissimum has been true 
to its name, even if it now makes up 
but one per cent of all textile fibers used 
in the United States. At that we use 
more than any other country. 

As in Mr. Leggett’s earlier book, An- 
cient and Medieval Dyes, there are some 
very interesting word derivations. The 
Story of Linen reads easily but shows 
the extensive research which went into 
its preparation. The last few pages dis- 
cuss the other important bast fibers. 

—Reviewed by ]EsstE CAPLIN 


Worth Knowing About 


The Woman’s’ Foundation, _Inc., 
organized ‘to engage in the study of the 
problems of the American home and 
of the American woman and to dissemi- 
nate knowledge of tested solutions of 
such problems” has published five com- 
mittee reports in booklet form. The 
personnel of the committee has varied 
but among the members have been such 
outstanding women as Mrs. Dora S. 
Lewis, Dr. Katherine Bane, Miss Sarah 
Blanding, Dr. Helen White, Mrs. Chase 
Going Wodehouse, Capt. Dorothy C. 
Stratton and Dr. Ruth Strang. Booklet 
titles include: Improved Family Living 
Through Improved Housing, Doorways 
to Religion in Family Living, The Road 
to Community Reorganization, Women’s 
Opportunities and Responsibilities in 
Citizenship and Gainfully Employed 
Women and the Home. These are avail- 
able free upon request to the office of 
the Woman’s Foundation, 10 East 40th 
Street, New York City. All are worth 
careful study by home economists inter- 


(Continued on page 76) 
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REG. u. 5. Pat OFF 


' t will come easier if students understand fabrics. 
an 


| Why not plan a rayon study project based on ly () nt mM () f) 
C. Du Pont’s graphic teaching aids? All major types 


let 


ng | of rayon yarns, fabric constructions, and care sug- 
: ; pees BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
es gestions are covered. U. S. students spend millions . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
a } 
ws on rayon clothing and fabrics yearly. They deserve 
. 5 ‘ A. SOUND FILMS. Two dramatic films show how rayon is 
in . 4K Y 
od the sound training you can give them. To order made... tell the story of basic fabrics and their 
“ material, use coupon section or write Rayon care. Film only. No projector or operator. 
of Division, E. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), B. COLORED WALL CHART. Shows how rayon is made. 
th - cain Size 35” x 23”. Actual yarn les attached. 
a Empire State Building, New York 1, New York. epee 
- C. STUDENT BOOKLETS. Illustrated story of yarns and 
: fabrics. Free in limited quantities. 
D. TEACHER'S HANDBOOK. A fact book for teachers only. 
o$ alae ma 
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ested in problems of the community, 
home and family. 


A Guide for Retail Advertising and 
Selling —3rd edition (revised) National 
| Association of Better Business Bureaus, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. This 138-page 
guide and reference to standards and 
definitions for retail: advertising and sell- 
|ing, with dictionary index of trade 
|terms, standards and descriptions of a 
|wide range of merchandise, may be ob- 
tained for $1.00 from any local Better 
| Business Bureau or from the National 
| Association, 380 Frederick Building, 
|Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
education reference. 

Your Child from One to Six, 
page publication of the Children’s Bu- 
|reau, 15 cents. First published in 1918 


Good consumer 


a 148. | 























witetee ‘under the title, Child Care—the Pre- 
School Age, this bulletin was rewritten 
|in 1931 and brought up to date in 1945. 
Emphasis has been changed from tech- 
/niques of child care and training to 
4, | relationships involved in living together 
|in a family. This is a practical, easy-to- 
read bulletin and should be very helpful 
pdets baa cilia 
wed - wrontien This tango, |to students of child care as well as to 
attractively designed, two-color /mothers of pre-school children. 
a, the value # good Reducing Made Easy for Teen-Agers 
grooming and cotton cleanliness to —a classroom project in good nutrition. i v 
health and success. The companion This is the second of a series of teachers Ww at’s the news in fashion this Spring 
four-page folder will be furnished | bulletins which Good Housekeeping In- ...and which of the new styles be- f: 
in sufficient quantity for class dis- | stitute is planning to publish. It was| comes you best... and your many different 
° - 4 oa ? g - 
tribution. Both are supplied with- | written by members of the Institute staff | types of students? What's your Wool-Q. : 
h under the direction of Katharine Fisher. | and the best way to care for your clothes: 
a Copies are free upon request to Miss| What happens behind the scenes at the 
You will find this material an Fisher, Good Housekeeping Institute manufacturers that gives a coat, a suit 
» | aa 
excellent foundation for classroom 57th Street and 8th Avenue, New York | °*t£4 quality? , , 
: i : Ith 19 N.Y These and many, many other interesting, Ww 
discussion. Three simple health and dca pertinent questions, complete with answers 
cleanliness rules are given for cot- Naphalated Wool Worsteds, From | are compiled into 4 easy-to-use and easy- bi 
ton wearing apparel, bed clothing, Fleece to Fabric—is an expanded edi- | peg Beg oA yen apr =. 
: : a arent , i ; yith two other Printzess 
ee ae ee tion of a previous volume published by | ®4!Fes. together wi Vv 
: , Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. The | fashion guides, these handy folders have 
easily adapted to lesson plans for “a habe ae Aad _.| helped thousands of home economics 
, book is supplemented by a wall chart ‘ ; : b 
grade or high school ages. mtg Sone ag onan | teachers in the past with their complete ) 
or Instruction purposes, Following the! fashion information. Let them help you, 
text in the book, the chart illustrates the too! 
: . cr 
difference between woolens and _ wor- 
lead foot steds, pictures and describes the manu- WRITE FOR THESE FREE BOOKLETS TODAY! f; 
C7 facturing processes, and explains the ss 
otis care of worsted fabrics SPRING CASTS SUCH INTERESTING SHA- 
: ; , pows ...a fashion-new booklet of gC 
: A Reference Manual on Modern fashion-right styles. 
Use This Coupon Home Laundering of Today’s Washables TEN POINT GUIDE ... 2 shopping guide 
ne ee ee ee —offers five sections on efficient home revealing hidden qualities in, quality 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL oe ee eg ie merchandise. wi 
: laundering; washing, drying, ironing, : 
Box 18, Memphis 1, Tennessee i sccaiiies ietuiial ll F esiaiiilihes WHAT DO YOU KNOW?... 4 quiz fold- 
Dept, 34 ey ee ee ee Se ers of fashion facts on care, quality, Sk 
Please send me at once: A sample copy is free to teachers and fashion news. 
home economists, additional copies 5 Since 1893—a mark nc 
emennnann eneae Seton cents each, from Westinghouse Home thar 
ee _____Cleanliness Folders Economics Institute, Mansfield, Ohio. | a we 
Name ee Re Irish Linen—The Fabric of Elegance | ; 
i —This beautifully illustrated 40-page | : 
handbook gives the history of linen, | 
Street how it is grown, woven, dyed and fin- THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 
City State ished; the history of the handkerchief; Dept. 3 Printzess Square, Cleveland 3, Ohie 
| (Concluded on page 78) aS @ 
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an your 
students name 
a cereal that’s 
served 


HOT ; 
or COLD? 












WHEN QUIZZED on a cereal that’s a break- 
fast favorite hot or cold, do your 
students answer Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat? ——That when crumbled, dotted 
with butter and popped under the 
broiler to toast, Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat is a delicious, easy-to-fix “‘hot”’ 
breakfast ?—-—That with any fruit, plus 
cream and sugar, these golden biscuits 
fairly sing with “happy morning” 


goodness and heartiness? 


WHETHER SERVED hot or cold, Nabisco 


Shredded Wheat is rich in hearty 








nourishment—in natural flavor. And no 
wonder—it is wholesome whole-wheat 


—just steamed, shredded, baked. 
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All Purpose RIT 
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cm. FREE 
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“Beautify the Home with Color” 


“Beautify the Home with Color’’ is 
full of timely suggestions for decorating 
the home with available fabrics—tells you 
where to find decorator materials—in old 
sheets, discarded bedspreads, old 


evening dresses—how to give these new 





color—and how and where to use them! 


CONTAINS 15 detailed, decorator-approved color schemes 


for living room, dining room, bedroom, kitchen. 
10 recipes for mixing standard dyes 
to obtain the newest decorator colors. 


6 projects for redecorating the high school 
girl’s own bedroom. 





9 window treatment projects. 


Laboratory Guide to Dyeing color over color. 





Many other ideas for brightening up 
the home at little expense. 


Send for your free copy at once 
This offer is open only to teachers 





0 oS oe OO om ae a ow es oe a ED ee ee OD es 4 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION A-2 : 

1401 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Illino1s 1 

: Please send me a FREE copy of BEAUTIFY ; 

H THE HOME WITH COLOR. 1 

« 1 1 

ALL PURPOSE RIT is the dye that is guaranteed to | OS SSS OS ee eer l 
work on every fabric, including all synthetics : NEE Bein 5.656555 pan Skd a bss bes ube ; 
oom Someiees, Se ath Sea Nag ao. ! 
INSTANT RIT is the famous old reliable dye for pure PY OO i 
ite, enama: mama, Wene, ER tah birssiien saxo snsaen ace ianessisrs 4 

i eee eer BG 4 5 sO ic i000 1 

i sch da ca i is es peas ik Ges es eee ee aa = | 
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points in buying and selling linens; care 
and preservation of linens. Copies are 
to home economics teachers 
free upon request to Miss Jean Way, 


| Elliott and Nelson, 527 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 


Allergy Diets — wheat-free, egg-free, 
and wheat-egg-milk-free food lists with 
menu guides and special recipes—tenth 
edition (revised) Ralston Purina Com- 


| pany, Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, 


Mo. Supplied without charge upon re- 
quest to Elspeth Bennett, Manager of 
the Nutrition Service. 


House Cleaning and Home Manage- 


| ment Manual, by Madge E. Dilts, Home 
| Economics Department, The Hoover 


Company, North Canton, Ohio. There 
is no charge for this manual on plan- 
ning housework schedules, selecting and 
caring for cleaning equipment and sup- 
plies, and formulas for cleaning mate- 
rials. 


Playthings —No. 15 in the Better Buy- 
manship Use and Care series of House- 
hold Finance Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. Orig- 


' inally published in 1935, this 36-page 


booklet has been revised and freshly 
illustrated. There is a charge of 5 cents 


| to cover mailing costs. 


Hats, a collection of eye-catching 
hats and other crocheted accessories with 
complete “how-to-make” directions, pub- 
lished by the Spool Cotton Company, 


| 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
| Book No. 227, Price 10 cents. 


Meat Manual—Identification, Buying, 


| Cooking -prepared by the departments 
| of Home Economics and Meat Merchan- 


dising of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, 407 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 5, Ill. The splendid identifica- 
tion charts of meat cuts, guides to meat 
buying and guides to meat cookery make 
this booklet worth much more than the 


| charge of 5 cents a copy. 


The Place of Visiting Teacher Services 
in the School Program-— Bulletin 1945, 
No. 6, Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Bureau of Education, Washington 5, 
D. C. Price 10 cents. Katherine M. 
Cook, Consultant in Educational Serv 


| ices, prepared this 46-page bulletin on 


The Growing Importance of Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services in the Schools, Present 
Status of Visiting Teacher Services and 
Suggestions for Extending and Improv 
ing Visiting Teacher Services. 
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Well-informed consumers look for these labels when they buy lingerie. For they have 
learned that these labels are the identification for the modern synthetic jersey 
that makes knit underwear that is beautiful to begin with and stays that way with a 


ne 


1 { minimum of fuss. It washes easily in lukewarm suds, dries quickly, and needs no 
' ironing except a lightning-do for the larger pieces. And Celanese* Jersey of 
synthetic yarn is guaranteed not to run. 


Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue, New York I6, N. Y. *Reg.U.S. Pat. Of. 
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Above is the masthead of the newspaper which is pub- 
lished by the Sales Division of the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company, Ltd. In a recent issue of PINEWS there was 
some unusual information regarding the size and activities 
of the Dole operations in Hawaii and we thought it would 
interest you. So here it is as clipped from Pinews! 
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The company farms 25,000 acres of DOLE 


Pineapple plants; has 75,000 acres 
and other lands. na a 













Fifteen minutes production in the — 
would accommodate the company’s enure pac 
in its first year of operation—1,800 cases. 














apple Company, 


awaiian Pine 
Normally Hawat m of more than 


Limited, employs a maximu 
14,000 employees. 











— ps t 

The DOLE cannery on Iweili road in Hono- 
lulu has 33 acres of floor space and a ware- 
housing capacity of 6,000,000 cases. 
















How to Get Aleng 
with Others 


James F. Bender, Ph.D. 


The National Institute for Human Relations 





EOPLE who get stirred up about 

little things don’t live and work well 
with others. They make us feel un- 
comfortable. We never know when 
they're going to fly off the handle next. 
On the other hand, those whose human 
relations are the right sort check the 
impulse to let their tempers run wild. 
They learn to count ten and take a deep 
breath and resolve to try again when 
things don’t go just right. As a result, 
life becomes easier and happier. 

This problem of getting wrought up 
about little things brings up the ques- 
tion, ‘““What are the marks of emotional 
maturity?” First, we might place the 
habit of using the head instead of the 
solar plexus in our dealings with peo- 
ple. Have you ever seen someone just 
miss the bus and curse and fume about 
it, getting his whole day spoiled right at 
its beginning? It’s invariably the fault 
of somebody else, but you and I know 
that the commonest reason why we miss 
buses is our own poor planning. So, 
the first mark of emotional maturity is 
using our heads to solve the little every- 
day problems on the job and at home. 
Once we make this a habit, the big 
problems take care of themselves. 

Second, the emotionally mature per- 
son is one who can keep a secret. Have 
you ever had an unpleasant experience 
because someone wasn’t old enough 
emotionally to repress the urge to break 
a confidence? Information is of three 
kinds—that to be shared with everybody, 
that to be shared with nobody, and that 
to be shared discreetly. The second and 
third types test emotional maturity. 
For unless we can control the impulse 
to break a confidence—unless we can 
keep a secret—we are not grown up 
emotionally. 

Someone has called blame and fame 
“those twin imposters.” Now, the emo- 
tionally mature person isn’t thrown off 
balance by words of undue praise or 
unfair censure. He knows that such 
words are uttered with little regard for 
facts. While attempting to correct the 
situation, he holds to his accustomed 
course. This, then, is our third mark 
of emotional maturity. 

There are many other characteristics 
of emotional maturity, but the three we 
mention here are among the most highly 
valued in the world at large. To culti- 
vate them, making them habits, is a 
noble and rewarding pursuit. By using 


| our heads we get along better with others 


and also rise in self-estimation. 
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HOW THEY'VE GROWN’ 


Stalwart LeCraw boys are living proof 


of mother’s wise nutrition budgeting 





1945 


pn 


Julian, ten, and Rupert, six, go for bread ’n Nucoa! Here are Rupert at eleven and Julian at fifteen. 


4 are five strapping, handsome LeCraw boys. 
In 1945 three of them were in the Service. Above 
you see the two youngest— Rupert and Julian. 

Nucoa has been a regular part of this family’s diet 
since before Julian was born. For Mrs. LeCraw is 
no slave to tradition. To help make ends meet, while 
providing scope for her boys’ all-round development, 
she first tried Nucoa for economy. 

Afterward the LeCraws never wanted to change 
from Nucoa, because they found Nucoa’s freshness 
. . . Nucoa’s “melt-in-your-mouth” goodness . . . so 
dependable. Nucoa is freshly made the year round, 
on order only, There is no “storage” Nucoa. 


15,000 U.S.P. Units of Vitamin A 
guaranteed in every pound 


Dependable nutritive value is the quality that wins 
approval from nutritionists for the economy of thou- 
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sands of mothers who, like Mrs. LeCraw, make 
Nucoa their family’s spread for bread. For Nucoa 
supplies as much “stick-to-the-ribs” food energy as 
butter. And no churned spread can be counted on 
as a finer source of Vitamin A. 

Each pound of Nucoa is guaranteed to contain at 
least 15,000 U.S.P. Units of Vitamin A. This exceeds 
the “Standard of Identity” requirement that marga- 
rine, if fortified with Vitamin A, must contain at 
least 9,000 units per pound—the average for butter, 
according to this standard.? When later reseafch in- 
dicated that butter may average around 15,000 
units,? Nucoa adopted this higher level.‘ 

Try Nucoa in your own home, Familiarity with 
Nucoa’s uniform goodness will give you confidence 
in recommending Nucoa in households, and in Fed- 
eral School Lunch Programs, where its low-cost food 
value may aid good nutrition. 


1“Accepted Foods and their Nutritional Significance,’’ Council on 
Foods of the A.M.A., 1939, p. 33. 

2Federal Register, June 7, 1941, p. 2762, 

3Release, July 2, 1945, Agricultural Research Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

4Note that the Vitamin A value of Nucoa is not an average, but the 
guaranteed minimum content of each pound, winter and summer, 
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Most coveted of the 4-H Club Congress awards are 
those made for Achievement and Leadership. Winners 
this year are shown, left to right: National Girl 
Leadership Winner, Mary Arlene Nelson, 20, Hum- 
boldt, Kansas; National Boy Leadership Winner, 
Donald McKnight, 21, Street, Maryland; National 
Achievement Boy Winner, Ora V. Callahan, 19, Rush- 
ville, Indiana; and Achievement Girl Winner, Eldora 
Janzen, 18, Kremlin, Oklahoma. The _ leadership 
winners are holding their H. A. Moses trophies given 
in addition to $200-scholarships by Mr. Moses and 
Edward Foss Wilson, The achievement winners hold 
the President’s trophies. Each received in addition 
a $200-scholarship from the National Committee 


Homemaking talents developed to a 
marked degree through 4-H Club train- 
ing and revealed in the National 4-H 
Club Girls’ Record contest won trips 
and a $200-scholarship for these six 
National winners for 1945, They are 
pictured here as they received their 
scholarship certificates from Stuart Ball, 
representing Montgomery Ward, the 
donor. Left to right, front row, are: 
Mary Fae Smith, 19, Sugar Grove, West 
Virginia; Marilee Dufek, 18, Dallas, 
Texas; Maurine Steyer, 16, Exeter, Neb- 
braska; and Betty Klusmeyer, 19, Brod- 
head, Wisconsin; top row, Joyce Gary, 
18, Jackson, Tennessee; and Anne 
Girod, 17, McMinnville, Oregon. County 
winners for this contest received gold- 
plated medals; all state winners received 
a trip to the National 4-H Club Con- 
gress from Montgomery Ward Company 











These champion 4-H Victory Gardeners know their vegetables. All eight won trips to the Congress and $100 Victory Bonds 
provided by Sears-Roebuck Foundation. The winning gardeners are: Helen McLaughlin, 17, Creston, Montana; Delores 


Giese, 19, Hales Corners, Wisconsin; John E, Molello, 17, Penrose, Colorado; 


Lou Jones, 18, Lafayette, Indiana; 


Irving Solof, 17, N. J.; George C. Newman, 16, N. Y.; Martha Sue Harris, 16, Georgia: and Sue Kirkpatrick, 15, Miss. 
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4-H in a Changing World 


ORE than 1,200 boys, girls and leaders representing 

more than 1,700,000 members of 4-H Clubs in the 

United States met at the 24th National 4-H Club 
Congress in Chicago the week of December 2-6. In addi- 
tion there were representatives from Canada, Venezuela, 
Peru, Cotsa Rica and China. 

Each 4-H Club consists of five or more boy or girl 
members, 10 to 21 years of age, who share responsibilities 
in the home, on the farm, or in the community; develops 
its own program, including work to be done by each 
member at home; perfects its own organization and 
elects its own officers; is guided by its own local volunteer 
leader, a resident in the community; seeks to serve co- 
operatively in the community; is under the supervision 
of county extension agents. 

All the boys and girls attending the 4-H Club Con 
gress were winners of local, state or national contests 
pertaining to some phase of farm or home life. Then 
recognition for work well done varied from medals foi 
county achievement to trips to the National 4-H Club 
Congress for state awards and on up to 78 top national 
scholarship honors. The total value of the awards fon 
the 18 contests was $100,000. 

This annual Congress is sponsored by civic and com- 
mercial organizations correlated through the National 
Council on Boys and Girls Club Work, working closely 
with the Extension Service of the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture. Donors of prizes for the 1945 con- 
tests included The Spool Cotton Company Educational 
Bureau, New York; Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Sand Springs, Oklahoma; Servel Home Economics 
Department, Evansville, Indiana; Montgomery-Ward, 
Chicago; Thomas E. Wilson, Chi- 
cago; Westinghouse Educational 
Foundation, Pittsburgh; Swift and 
Company, Chicago; Mrs. Charles R. 
Walgreen, Chicago; Kraft Cheese 
Company, Chicago; Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation, Chicago; International 


Velvety lawns, graceful shrubbery and 
neat fences won for these eight 4-H’ers 
trips to the 4-H Congress. The winners 
were guests of Mrs. Charles R. Wal- 
green, Chicago horticultural enthusiast 
who sponsored the National Home 
Grounds Beautification contest. Mrs. 
Walgreen is flanked here by, front row, 
from left: Laurence C. Additon, 16, 
Auburn, Maine; Ray Glenny, 17, Black- 
well, Oklahoma; and Leroy Johnson, 
17, Valley City, North Dakota, Back 
row: Monte Turner, 19, Maben, Miss. ; 
Robertine Jackson, 15, Lyerly, Georgia; 
Warren A. MacKenzie, 15, Keene, New 
Hampshire; Bonnie J. Claassen, 19, 
Union County, South Dakota; and Mary 
Ann Hendley, 16, House, New Mexico. 
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Harvester Company, Chicago; Firestone ‘Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, Ohio; American Viscose Corpora- 
tion, New York; The President of the United States, 
National Committee on Boys and Girls Club Work; 
H. A. Moses and Edward Foss Wilson, National Com- 
mittee on Boys and Girls Work; and General Motors. 
The theme of the Congress was ‘4-H in a Changing 
World.” ‘Ten guideposts for local clubs to follow in 
building a program which will meet their needs in a 
changing world were discussed and accepted by the 4-H 
Club delegates. These guideposts, developed by a com 
mittee of federal, state and county 4-H Club leaders are: 
I. DEVELOPING ‘TALENTS FOR GREATER USEFULNESS, 
The 4-H Club program prov ides opportunities lor 
young people to learn to do by doing. The ability 
to perform home and farm work more productively 
contributes to the better living of all. 
I]. JOINING WitH FRIENDS FOR Work, FUN AND 
FELLOWSHIP. 
The 4-H Club program gives young people the 
chance to plan, work and play together and thus to 
grow in fellowship and mutual understanding. 
II]. LEARNING TO LIVE IN A CHANGING WORLD. 
The 4-H Club program promotes group discussion 
of current problems and helps young people to 
understand and meet these problems. 
[V. CHoosinc A WAy To EARN A LIVING. 
The 4-H Club program presents a broad picture of 
vocational opportunities—advantages and limita 
tions—as a basis of choice for earning a living. 
V. PropuCcING Foop AND FiBER FOR HOME AND MARKE1 
The 4-H Club program stimulates production by 








efhcient methods and trains young peopie for 
sound progressive farm living. 





VI. CREATING BETTER HOMEs FOR BETTER LIVING. 
The 4-H Club program imbues the desire to make 
homes more attractive and convenient, homes 
where family members share responsibilities and 
live happily together. 
VII. CONSERVING NATURE’S RESOURCES FOR SECURITY AND 
HAPPINESS. 
The 4-H Club program emphasizes the importance 
of using our natural resources to the lasting benefit 
of this and future generations. 
VIII. BuitpiInc HEALTH FOR A STRONG AMERICA. 
The 4-H Club program works actively for well- 
planned personal and community health projects 
and for the development of habits of health and 
safety. 
IX. SHARING RESPONSIBILITIES FOR COMMUNITY 
IMPROVEMENT. 
The 4-H Club program initiates worthwhile 


projects in community improvement, such as recre- 
ational parks, sanitary garbage disposal and rural 


electrification. 


X. SERVING AS CITIZENS IN MAINTAINING WORLD PEACE. 
The 4-H Club program develops young Americans 
with an understanding of and respect for the rights 


of others. This is basic to world peace. 


Winners of the annual clothing contest 
were awarded twelve scholarships of 
$200 each by the Spool Cotton Com- 
pany Educational Bureau. In addition, 
medals were given to county winners 
and trips to the National 4-H Club Con- 
gress to all state winners. The scholar- 
ship winners are pictured here left to 
right, first row: Dixie Lee Nuttall, Ari- 
zona; Gerry Keathly, Oklahoma; Rhua 
Slavens, Montana; Bonnie Christison, 
Wisconsin; Ruth Erb, New Hampshire; 
Eleanor Zaharis, Oregon. Second row, 
left to right: Mae Cagle, Georgia; Meta 
Marie Keller, Illinois; Doris Clopper, 
Maryland; Kathryn Johnson, New York; 
Marie Weisheit, Indiana. Dress Review 
awards were given other 4-H Club girls 
by American Viscose Company, N., Y. C. 
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Guy L. Noble, managing director of the 
National Committee on Boys and Girls 
Club Work, congratulated National win- 
ners in the 4-H Westinghouse Better 
Methods Electric Contest as they re- 
ceived their scholarship certificates, 
each worth $200 from the Westinghouse 
Educational Foundation, The winners 
are: Duane Sellin, Norfolk, Nebraska; 
Hilmar Quarberg, Alma, Wisconsin; 
Leta Cunningham, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana; Joyce Murphy, Wolf Creek, Mon- 
tana; and Carl W. Feucht, Elkton, Md. 


Objectives of 4-H Club Congress 


To provide an opportunity for 4-H members to take 
stock of their accomplishments, 


. To direct public attention to the achievements of 4-H 


Club members. 


. To instill in rural youth a pride in and respect for 


agriculture and its contributions to the world econ- 
omy. 


. To provide rural youth an opportunity for discussion 


of methods for developing ideals and standards for 
farming, homemaking, family and community life, 
citizenship and how to mobilize the energies of youth 
so that they may solve the problems of peace. 


. To provide an opportunity for State Club Leaders to 


counsel together on the new 10 point program with 
particular emphasis on how 4-H Clubs can most effec- 
tively contribute to a permanent, just and enduring 
peace. 

To recognize and stimulate achievement by individual 
4-H Club members, 


. To broaden the education of rural youth through 


visits to points of agricultural, industrial, civic and 
cultural interest, as well as through contacts with 
young people from other States and Canada and out- 
standing adults. 
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PEAKING into a microphone is 

quite unlike speaking into a tele- 

phone, or speaking from a platform. 
It’s as personal as an intimate face-to- 
face conversation. True, millions hear 
you, but they never think of themselves 
as part of an “audience.” Instead, you're 
right in their living rooms with each 
of them—talking directly to each. And 
if you give him something he wants to 
hear, something helpful or important in 
his life, he’s instantly your friend—grate- 
ful, loyal. 

No talk on the air—no matter how 
smooth the manner of it—can be any 
better than what you have to say. So 
your preparation is the soundest prom- 
ise of a good broadcast. If you are given 
to odd or sloppy mannerisms of speech 
(which you can override with gestures 
when you're talking face-to-face) better 
examine what they are, face them and 
practice to correct them. 

All the rules about clear writing apply 
to good radio writing, of course, but the 
mike has certain ‘“‘must” rules of its own. 
They're easy enough to follow, but you 
can’t disregard them and make friends. 

Write your talk simply, clearly, sin- 
cerely, and easily—and above all, be 
yourself. Be natural. Make your points 
in terms most people recognize. Stories 
of human interest, allusions to things 
and events that are part of our daily 
lives make a radio talk vital. Good 
speakers avoid abstractions. As one put 
it: “Inflation, as an economic term, 
means little to people. But expressed 
as pork chops at a dollar a pound, it 
means an awful lot.” 


All speeches should be typed on plain 
white or yellow paper (814 by 11 inches) 
double spaced, and with a 2-inch margin 
all around the text. This not only makes 
it easier for you to read, but makes it 
easier to rehearse your timings. 

Time, indeed, is of the essence of 
broadcasting. Even the fraction of a 
second on your stop-watch counts. The 
actual speaking time of a 15-minute 
program is 14 minutes 30 seconds. (The 
other 30 seconds are used for technical 
station and network operation.) What's 
more, your announcer’s introduction and 
conclusion usually take about 1 minute. 
So your own actual speaking time is 
about 1314 minutes of a 15-minute 
period. 

Whatever your actual speaking time 
is—you mustn’t run short and you 
mustn't run over. So you’ll want to time 


Appreciation is extended to the Columbia Broad- 
casting Company for giving us permission to reprint 
excerpts from their booklet, Making Friends with the 
Microphone. 
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your manuscript carefully in advance. 
Some speakers use normally only 125 
words a minute. Some speak as many as 
250. A speaker too slow may make his 
listener restive; a speaker too fast may 
be hard to follow, and may tangle up 
his words. So rehearse at home—using 
the pace you think is most natural. Then 
time it—page by page—and mark at the 
bottom of each page either the total time 
you've used so far—or the total time you 
have left. With either reference right 
on each page, you can glance at the 
accurate big studio-clock and make sure 
your rate of delivery is what you plan- 
ned—without breaking the stride of your 
talk. 


The microphone rules about using 
your voice are very simple. The first and 
major rule is: RELAX. Relax your 
throat. Relax the muscles of your jaw. 
Don’t tighten your mouth. Now go 
ahead and speak—and let your tongue 
and lips and teeth form the words natu- 
rally and clearly—as they will if you 
don’t tighten them up—and you'll sound 
sincere and clear and pleasing. 

No matter how seasoned a speaker o1 
artist may be, he should always plan fon 
a rehearsal before he goes on the air. 


When you come to the studio (and by 
the way—always get there at least 20 
minutes before air time) your voice will 
be tested over an open microphone, to 
see where to place it to make your voice 
sound most friendly and cordial. This 
rehearsal will help, too, to iron out any 
minor faults, correct any pitfalls in the 
script, practice (or change) mischievous 
pronunciations, and generally make you 
feel at home which is where you 
really are. 

Some people like to sit at a table and 
speak. Some like to stand. You can do 
either. When the mike is adjusted to 
your most comfortable distance and 
you're ready to talk, and the man points 
a finger meaning ‘‘Go ahead’’—go ahead. 
And stay put. Don’t, please, weave back 
and forth across the mike; don’t back 
off, or butt it, either. Don’t turn away 
from it, for if you do your voice will 
fade and boom, and distort. 

Just picture your imaginary listener 
at his radio. Talk to him. Make him 
see you, and agree with your points, and 
respond to your facial expression. Prob- 
ably you sound best in the normal mid- 
dle and lower registers of your speaking 
voice, so don’t strain high-pitched. If 
you want emphasis, speak a little more 
strongly—but not tensely. 

Make friends with the mike, and it'll 
make friends for you. 


~ Making Friends with the Microphone 








Effective radio speakers make a 


point to: 


I. 


21 


22. 


Find out what interests the 
radio audience. They find 
out by asking the schoolboy 
and the soldier and the bus- 
inessman, the workman and 
the scientist and cop and 
teacher and motorman and 
nurse and housewife, They 
read a lot, observe a _ lot, 
listen a lot, think a lot. 
Write as they talk, 

Write their talk alive with 
things of familiar interest. 
Write 
write direct. 

Write concretely and _ spe- 
cifically about a few points. 


short, write clear, 


Write so as to leave “el- 
bow-room” in the allotted 
time. 

Write words every listener 
knows. 

Write no long and pedantic 
orations. 

Write as few statistics as 
possible, but make the right 
numbers stick, 

Write knowing that it takes 


a mighty funny man to tell 
a funny story right. 

Never declare directly that 
they are “going to prove so- 


and-so,”” which puts the lis- 
tener on the defensive — 
instead, they just go ahead 
and prove it by sound per- 
suasion. 

Talk to the mike as if it 
were a friend at the table. 
Speak sincerely convincing- 
ly, humanly. 

Speak no faster or slower 
than in normal conversa- 
tion. 

Follow the 
sense of their words rather 


meaning and 


than commas or periods. 
Rehearse plenty. 
Speak as they talk — not 


as they read. 


Follow their rehearsal-tim- 
ing. 
Do not cough or hrrmph 


into the mike. 

Drop loose used sheets to 
the floor. 

Say nothing for 15 seconds 
before or after their talk. 
Leave their listeners want- 
and thus make 





ing more 
friends. 
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ANY of you who know all about 

how cotton went to war to the 

tune of approximately 75 per cent 
of production are wondering if it will 
ever come back to peacetime abundance. 
And no wonder, for, in spite of the cessa 
tion of war activities in August, cotton 
fabrics are still an almost minus item in 
stores today. 

For you who are not acquainted with 
all the facts (and even the insiders pro- 
fess ignorance of all the reasons), cotton 
shortages today are due primarily to the 
following causes: 1) The labor situation, 
which has been aggravated by strikes as 
well as shortage of manpower and loss 
to other industries paying higher sal- 
aries; 2) Yarn supplies, which continue 
at low ebb, particularly in the combed 
varieties used in many dress fabrics; 3) 
OPA price clarification, which has been 
slow coming through even on gray goods 
and does not yet cover many types of 
finished fabrics; 4) Reconversion prob- 
lems—major in the manufacture of some 
fabrics, minor or negligible in others; 
5) Machinery needs—worn out machines 
and parts that are difficult to replace, 
chiefly because of the long tie-up of steel 
and other metal products on wartime 
production; 6) Accumulated public de- 
mand. 

The first five difficulties should be re 
solved during the early months of 1946, 
but the sixth is one that may require a 
long time to meet. For four years the 
American public has been storing up 
buying needs until today the demand 
for textile commodities is heavy. Add to 
this the needs of war-torn Europe and 
\sia, most of whose millions are literally 
threadbare, and you get an inkling of 
the fabric and clothing demands of 
today. Cotton’s relationship to this over- 
all situation is obvious when we recall 
that normal production of cotton in the 
United States amounts to ten billion 
yards per year, four times as much as all 
other fibers put together. 

Most abundant cottons at the present 
time are government releases, chiefly for 
home use. Several million yards of Army 
duck dyed in decorator colors and prints, 
cotton twill and drill in plains and 
prints, airplane cloth printed in good 
designs, sheetings converted into chintz 
and cretonne, nine-ounce sateen in dec- 
orator colors and cloth 
are the principal types that have been 
released. Other fabrics that are also 
available in limited quantities are print 


some balloon 


cloths, chambray, gingham, oxford, 
pique, poplin, broadcloth, seersucker, 


batiste and muslin. 

Before long you will be seeing denim 
again, and when long staple yarns be- 
come freer we shall have organdie, lawn, 
dotted Swiss and dimity. Corduroy and 
velveteen should be rolling off the looms 
later in the year; textured and novelty 
weaves also. The natural tendency of 
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Cotton—1946 


By Virginia Jewel 


Fashion Director of the 


Cotton-Textile Institute 


and the National Cotton Council, New York City 


manufacturers during this period of 
strain to meet demand is to concentrate 
on a limited number of standard con 
structions, patterns and colors already 
established in their lines, but interesting 
new weaves and textures will appear 
soon and bring welcome relief from a 
wartime era of classics. 

Meantime, however, certain trends 
have established themselves and should 
be pointed out in classroom study of 
One of the most significant is 
the trend toward better quality cottons. 
More and more of the new fabrics will 
be color-fast and sanforized. More of 
them will be made of finer quality yarns. 
Mills and converters alike are planning 
to “upgrade” their lines and give con- 
sumers the best quality possible for their 
money. 


cotton 


Finishes of all kinds will be used 
widely. These will include permanent 
permanent glaze, mercerized, 
water-repellent and crease-resistant fin 
ishes as well as newer ones such as fire 
proof, mildew-proof and anti-slip fin- 
ishes. “Two of the most important are 
permanent crisp finishes, which elimi- 
nate the necessity of starching as well as 
insure a beautiful lifetime crispness to 
the fabric, and water-repellent finishes 
which resist dirt and stains as well as 
water. These are of particular interest 
because they cut down the amount of 
work required to keep clothes fresh and 
clean looking. New coated finishes are 
being developed that will also reduce 
upkeep. 

Students can be taught the significance 
of these scientific developments in rela- 
tion to their own busy lives and can 
help to effect a broader use of finishes 
by demanding them in the fabrics they 
buy, just as they can effect broader use 
of fast dyes and shrinkage control 
through their buying power. 

Another trend is the dressed-up look 
of the new fabrics. Fine broadcloths and 
poplins of long staple yarns and highly 
mercerized finishes have a luster that 
looks like real silk. Satin stripes and 
checks give a taffeta-like look to ging- 
ham and chambray. Some balloon cloth 
and other cottons have been treated. to 
a permanent glaze finish to make them 
look like taffeta, and many of the new 


crisp, 





prints are the type usually seen on fine 
silks. 

Fabric designs have grown up, too. 
Instead of the predominance of brilliant- 
ly colored large motifs on white and 
pastel grounds and boldly colored plaids 
that used to brand cottons as strictly 
young fabrics, chiefly for casual wear, 
there is a noticeable increase in muted 
colors, softly blended stripes and checks 
and plaids, small all-over patterns and 
sophisticated motifs to indicate that cot 
ton fabrics have come of age. Black is 
conspicuous both as a background colo1 
and as a pattern color on aqua, pink, 
blue and chartreuse grounds. Favorite 
combinations are wine, pink and gray; 
wine and blue; dark green and_ pink: 
brown, yellow and coral; brown with 
pink or chartreuse or blue; navy on pink 
or chartreuse; yellow with gray. More 
solid colors will appear soon, chiefly the 
muted and darker colors. 

These fabric trends fit into the wide 
spread acceptance of cotton for town 
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wear and dress-up occasions. Our Ameri- 
can designers have proved during the 
war that cottons for city streets and party 
wear are just as appropriate as for house- 
work and sports, and the fact that the 
American public has welcomed them 
with wide open arms indicates that they 
are filling a long felt need. 

Many teachers, and mothers of stu- 
dents also, will be interested to know 
that in the future cotton will be seen 
in fine-styled dresses for women past 
thirty-five and those with larger figures 
who have thought in the past that they 
had to wear dark crepes to minimize 
their figures. Now that fabrics in dark 
and muted colors, small all-over prints, 
subdued plaids and checks and two-tone 
stripes are available, women can dress 
up in cottons and take advantage of 
their fresh young look and cool comfort. 
Ready-to-wear cottons for them are now 
styled in the sophisticated manner of 
silk—with soft draping, the new longet 
skirt, well-padded shoulders, slim but 
soft lines in general. 


One of the principal reasons that ma- 
ture women are welcoming the advent 
of good cotton fashions for themselves is 
the fact that washable cottons are cool 
to wear in hot weather. According to 
scientific tests, the three principal fac- 





Muted aqua-and-black gingham was 
used in the figure-flattering suit above, 
designed by Morgan Fauth for summer 
wear in the city. Another stand-by for 
every woman’s summer wardrobe is the 
black cotton skirt, left, which may be 
worn with a variety of cool blouses 
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Ruffles, in moderation, grace the hipline of this suave dress of black cotton 


balloon cloth. Black cottons are slated 


for summer popularity, particularly 


for larger women who want to cut down apparent girth and stay fresh and cool 


tors that determine the coolness of a 
fabric are 1) absorbency (ability to ab- 
sorb moisture—that is, perspiration); 2) 
porosity (degree of openness of weave 
which permits air to permeate it); and 
3) weight (lightness of a fabric). Color 
is a minor factor except when under the 
direct rays of the sun. Because cotton is 
more absorbent than any other fiber, 
with the possible exception of linen 
(Gimbel Brothers in New York claimed 
last summer that tests showed thei 
towels of cotton sacking were more ab 
sorbent than linen ones), a lightweight 
porous type of cotton is the coolest of 
all fabrics to wear. The fact that cottons 
are washable also helps to increase the 
general feeling of freshness and coolness. 

Certain kinds of cottons can be just 
as warm as others are cool. Our Army 
used cottons not only for all hot-climate 
maneuvers during the war but also in 
uniforms for ski troops in Alaska and 
other sub-zero zones. Comprehensive ex 
periments were made to find clothing for 
our ski troops that would offer maxi- 
mum protection from the cold while 


providing freedom of movement. Closely 
woven cotton fabrics, such as Byrd cloth, 
jungle cloth and poplin, treated with a 
good water-repellent finish, were found 
to resist the maximum amount of wind, 
cold, snow, sleet and rain, and yet be 
lightweight enough to permit free use 
of arms and legs. 

Although all-cotton fabrics in a wide 
variety of textures and designs predomi 
nate in the drapery and upholstery mar- 
ket, there are some interesting new 
blends with other fibers. Nylon and cot 
ton have been combined to make an 
interesting damask that simulates wool. 
Asbestos and cotton have been mixed 
together and spun to make a washable, 
fireproof texture called Asbeston for 
draperies, curtains and other home uses. 
Aluminum foil is being combined with 
cotton to make Rayspun. Cotton is even 
being used for decorative designs on 
Fiberglass, and there are many new com- 
binations with rayon, including tire 
cord. 

Finishes on home decoration cottons 

(Concluded on page 108) 








Selection and Cost of 


Minimum Equipment 


for Preparation of Simple Meals 


By Eunice Jenkins 


Director of Home Management 
University of Alabama 


during the past few years, and 


OOD kitchen tools have been scarce 
promises of a generous supply and 


varied assortment are still vague rum- 
blings. Young homemakers, therefore, 
will do well to select their working tools 
carefully, buying only those which offer 
maximum value in terms of cost and 
service. 

A kitchen tool is good when it is well 


built of sound material, the right size 
and shape for the job it must do, and 
when the purchasing cost and care cost 
are reasonable. Often a novice in the 
kitchen fails to distinguish between a 
good tool and a gadget. She becomes 
intrigued with the cleverness of con- 





Simple Menus for An Average Week 


BREAKFAST 
Mon: Apple Juice 
Corn Flakes 


Poached Eggs on Toast 
Milk or Coffee 


Tues: Orange 
Grapenut Flakes 
Scrambled Eggs 
Toast Butter 


Wed: Tomato Juice 
Waffles Syrup 
Bacon 
Coffee Milk 


Thurs: Banana and Puffed Rice 
Buttered Toast Jelly 
Milk Coffee 


Fri: Grapefruit 
Bran Flakes 
French Toast Syrup 
Coffee Milk 


Sat: Tomato Juice 
Corn Flakes 

Toast Jam 

Coffee or Milk 


Sun: Orange 
Griddle Cake Syrup 
Butter 
Sausages 
Coffee Milk 


LUNCH 


Baked Beans 
Tossed Vegetable Salad 
Blueberry Muffin 
Milk 


Tomato or Salmon Salad 
French Fried Potatoes 
Bran Muffins Jelly 
Milk 


Cold Cuts (Meats) 
Potato Salad 
Celery and Carrot Strips 
Whole Wheat Bread Jelly 
Milk 


Egg and Asparagus Salad 
Toasted Cheese Sandwich 
Stewed Apricots 
Milk 


Cream of Pea Soup 
Tomato Salad 
Toasted Peanut Butter Sandwich 
Milk 


Baked Apple 
Macaroni and Cheese 
Tossed Vegetable Salad 


Plain Muffin Butter 


Gingerbread 
Milk 


Braised Pork Chops 
String Beans 


Head Lettuce Salad 
Devil’s Food Cake Coffee 


Buttered Cauliflower 
Cranberry Relish Rolls Butter 
Thousand Is. Dress. 


DINNER 


Beef Roast 
String Beans Mashed Potato 
Cornsticks Butter 
Peach Cobbler Coffee 


Cheese Souffle 


Buttered Peas Cauliflower 
Biscuit Butter 
Chocolate Pudding Coffee 


Swiss Steak 
Rice Turnip Greens 
Lettuce with Thousand 
Island Dressing Rolls Butter 
Vanilla Ice Cream Coffee 


Pot Roast Buttered Carrots 
Baked Irish Potatoes, Cole Slaw 
Biscuit Butter 
Jelly Rolls Coffee 


Broiled Fish 
Mashed Potatoes String Beans 
Olives Cornsticks Butter 
Banana Pudding Coffee 


Meat Loaf 
Fried Corn Candied Yam 
Waldorf Salad 
Rolls Butter 
Brown Betty Coffee 


Stuffed Egg Salad 
Toasted Cheese Sandwich 
Baked White Potatoes 
Fruit Cup Milk 
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struction or is influenced by high pres- 

sure salesmanship until she finds herself 

overstocked with a variety of little—or 

seldom—used gadgets. The magic of a 

department store demonstration and 

practical usage in the home kitchen may 
be miles apart. 

The best view to assume in buying 
any and all kitchen equipment is to 
ask, “Will this article be time-saving, 
labor-saving, step-saving, space-saving?” 
“Does it have several uses?” “Will it be 
a permanent investment?” Much equip- 
ment is bought on the basis of cost 
alone. It is not the initial cost but the 
number of times of use, its suitability 
and efficiency which must be the stand- 
ard for economical buying. 

An experiment conducted in the home 
management house of the University of 
Alabama has proved conclusively that 
adequate equipment for the preparation 
of simple meals can be limited to a few 
good all-purpose tools. A senior planned 
simple meals for one week which, inci- 
dentally, had a cost range of from $.31- 
$.44 per person per day. As these menus 
were prepared, a check of equipment 
used was made. A final recheck was 
made to determine which pieces of 
equipment could be used for several 
purposes and which pieces could be 
discarded. 

It was found that a measuring spoon 
was used as many as fifty times and ‘a 
measuring cup 41 times, while the food 
chopper was used only three times and 
the slicing knife only twice during the 
week. There is no substitute for a food 
chopper, but a kitchen knife well se- 
lected will pare the potatoes and slice 
a roast. 

From these examples alone, it is ob- 
vious that the most frequently used 
pieces of equipment should be selected 
with a great deal of care, if quality and 
durability are expected. The following 
suggestions are offered as guides for the 
purchase of efficient kitchen tools: 

1. Measuring cups are fairly standard 
now but some are easier to use than 
others. One cup for dry ingredients 
and one with a lip for liquids, each 
with the fractions of a cup (1/4, 1/3, 
1/2, etc.) plainly marked on the sides, 
are adequate for a small kitchen. 


(Continued on page 110) 


The menus on the left were used as 
the basis for an equipment experiment 
at the University of Alabama. As these 
menus were prepared, records were 
made of all equipment used. The total 
estimated cost of this equipment, listed 
at the right, comes to $25.42. Auxiliary 
equipment, not necessary but very de- 
sirable, would cost approximately 
$20.84. Students decided that the be- 
ginning homemaker can _ adequately 
equip her kitchen at the minimum cost 
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Equipment for the Preparation of Simple Meals 


Measuring Cups—Spoons—Cutlery 


dry measuring cup (metal) 

liquid measuring cup (metal) 
nest of measuring spoons (metal) 
large spoon with slotted bowl 
large spoon with lip on side 
tablespoons @ .15 each 

teaspoon 

butcher knife 

paring knives @ .21 each 

utility knife with medium blade 
cake or bread knife 

spatula 

fork with four tines (short handle) 
fork with two tines (long handle) 
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Surface Cookery 

pot or kettle with tightfitting lid (aluminum) 
medium size sauce pan (enamel) 

double boiler (114 qt. size—aluminum) 

cast iron skillet with lid (large) 

fry pan (large—cast aluminum) 

skillet (small) aluminum) 


— 


Oven Cookery 
3 pie pans 9-inch tin 
muffin tin for eight muffins 
cookie sheet (14x14 aluminum) 
baking pans with | inch sides aluminum @ .30 each 
roasting pan with broiler grill size 14x14 
Pyrex casserole size 1 quart (oblong) with cover 
Pyrex casserole size 1 quart (round) 
set of six custard cups 


ee 


Accessory Equipment 
Can opener 
Coffee maker—drip or percolator (6 cup cap.) 
Colander (aluminum) 
Food chopper 
Garbage can (12 qts. cap.) 
Grater 
Mixing bowls (nest of three) 
Potato masher 
Rotary egg beater 
Sifter (tin) 
Tea pot (earthenware) 
Water kettle (aluminum 4 qts.) 
Wooden spoon 


Auxiliary Equipment 


PrRICE* 
$ .10 
10 
15 
15 
15 


1.29 
45 
1.75 
1.50 
2.00 
20 


30 
Pr 
35 
60 
2.25 
75 
60 
Br) 


A5 
1.25 
25 
1.39 
2.15 
15 
45 
15 
59 
23 
.60 
1.25 
10 


Total $25.42 








Aluminum pitcher (2 qts.) $ 1.00 
Clock (hand wound) 1.25 
Knife sharpener .65 
Lemon squeezer (glass) 5 
Loaf pan (medium size—aluminum) 40 
Meat thermometer 1.00 
Oven thermometer 1.50 
Pressure saucepan 12.95 
Scissors 65 
Strainer wire 15 
Scales 1.09 
Vegetable brush 05 

Total $20.84 

= Prices are based on 1941 level. Scarcity of articles makes present estimate uncertain. 
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Astro Affairs... 


66 A ST RO? Oh yes, pertaining to the 
stars.” Of course you already 
know a great deal about them. 

You know the names of those in Holly 

wood; you know that Sally is the star 

student in your crowd and that Jack is 
the star basketball player on the school 
team. 

But what sort of a star are you? Staa 
hostess for your crowd, we hope! And 
if that pinnacle has not yet been 
reached, here’s a sure-fire recipe for get 
ting there in one star-packed evening. 

Though Mr. Webster, of dictionary 
fame, calls astrology a pseudo science 
dealing with the influences of the stars 
upon human affairs, who are we to 
doubt those miraculous portents and 
laws for living which wise men of all 
centuries have w..scovered from their 
study of the heavens? If one quiet old 
moon can control the tides of all the 
oceans, if farmers throughout the ages 
have found it wise to plant their crops 
according to the seasons and the posi- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, isn’t it pos- 
sible that those twinkling stars might 
have some influence on human affairs, 


toor Astrologers say “yes” and your 
friends will vote a capital “yes” for a 
successful evening, if you plan a session 
of concentrated star study for them. 

Such an affair will require careful 
planning, but with the help of a clever 
friend or two, even the preparations will 
be fun. Requirements? One good al- 
manac and someone to point out the 
various heavenly bodies—just an educa 
tional tinge for that star-gazing session 
without which an astro affair could neve 
be complete. 

Those who know their zodiac. will 
remember that the first weeks in Feb 
ruary fall under the sign of Aquarius, 
the humanitarian. For a party at this 
time, gifts would be in order and the 
party might celebrate a friend’s birthday 
or, better yet, be a “birthday for evervy- 
body” affair. If an “everybody's” party, 
instruct each person to bring a gift. not 
exceeding a certain price, which is suit 
able either for a boy or a girl. Put all 


for Students 


the presents together in a huge grab bag. 
Later, after the first visiting, dancing 
and the all-important star studying ses- 
sion, make these mysterious gifts the 
center of attention. 

\s each guest in turn fishes for his 
gift, announce his birthdate and _pre- 
sent him with his own personal horo- 
scope which, of course, he must read 
aloud. Furnish this lucky person with 
a suitable maxim for ruling his life and 
require him to perform an appropriate 
stunt before he is allowed to open his 
package. For example, should a guest's 
birthdate be February 5—under the sign 
of Aquarius—a suitable maxim might 
read, “Go on and pioneer, you will 
surely succeed where others fail.” With 
such a propitious slogan, it might be fit- 
ting to ask this person to sit on a milk 
bottle, extend one leg straight before 
him with only his heel resting on the 
floor, place the heel of the second foot 
on the toe of the first and balance there 
for one minute. After all, haven't the 
stars foretold that he will succeed where 
others fail? 

‘Though the fortunes, the maxims and 
the feats of skill should all be especially 
planned to suit each guest, the previous 
thought and time required in arranging 
for this party will not be too great. 
Those character sketches which can be 
found in an almanac or star book, spiced 
with humor and a few bold fancies 
about each friend will quickly yield an 
evening’s entertainment which can_ be 
flattering, satisfying and full of fun. 
Don't fail to decorate the house with 
gold, silver and vari-colored stars or to 
serve heaping quantities of star-fare at 
refreshment time. 

If a strictly stellar affair is not to your 
taste or not suitable for your crowd, you 





can still give the party of the season. 
Those first roaring March days and 
nights will soon be here, so why not plan 


(Concluded on page 112) 


By Juanita Wittenborn 


Cut courtesy Traphagen Fashion Digest 





Aries—March 21 to April 19—Mars 
Fervid, courageous, generous. enthusi- 
astic, executive, idealistic 


Taurus—April 19 to May 20—Venus 
Strong willed, industrious, patient, af- 
fectionate, loyal and tenacious 


Gemini—May 20 to June 21—Mercury 
Versatile, humane, restless, changeable, 
mental, diplomatic, sensitive, nervous, 
artistic 


Cancer—June 21 to July 22—Moon 
Responsive, domestic, emotional, ten- 
acious, sentimental, passive, dramatic, 
affective 


Leo—July 22 to August 22—Sun 
Proud, pleasure loving, magnanimous, 
optimistic, high-spirited, kindly, chival- 
rous, affectionate 


Virgo—August 22 to September 23— 
Mercury Exacting in detail, analytical, 
witty, scientific, skeptical, studious and 
frank 


Libra 
Venus 
ing, intellectual, 
amorous, easily thrown off balance 


September 23 to October 23— 
Just, impersonal, pleasure lov- 
aesthetic, 





polished, 


Scorpio—October 23 to November 22— 
Mars’ Self-absorbed, tense, dramatic, 
forceful, ironical, secretive and _ scien- 
tific 


Sagittarius—November 22 to December 
21—Jupiter Frank, pleasure loving, 
inspirational, magnetic, perfectionistic, 
just 


Capricorn—December 21 to January 20 
Saturn Serious, conscientious, me- 
ticulous, ambitious, sincere, uncompro- 





mising, practical, cautious 





Aquarius—January 20 to February 19 
—Uranus Sadistic, independent, _ in- 
ventive, scientific, intellectual, fore- 


bearing, unconventional, kind and un- 
derstanding 


Piseces—February 19 to March 21— 
Neptune’ Sensitive, facile, artistic, 
musical, poetic, impressionable, psychic, 
docile, compassionate 
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White House Etiquette 
lor Every Day 


By Dorothy Lang 


Many pupils pass a written test with a high mark because they have studied 
their notes carefully but when it comes to practical usage of the teachings they 
fail miserably. Table manners are an excellent example of this lack of rela- 
tionship between teaching and doing. The following article is designed to help 
teachers of home economics impress upon their pupils the importance of form- 
ing good table habits—for something even more important than a classroom 


quiz . . . for gracious everyday living. 


VER dream of dining in the White 
House . . . and then stop to think: 
“Horrors! What would I do if they 
used finger bowls?” We can understand 
your predicament, but don’t worry about 
it. The solution—like so many solutions 





is common-sensible. You just follow 
the basic rules for good table manners 
every day until they become a_ sixth 
sense. 

If you know how to set a table and 
serve a meal at home, then you'll have 
no worries about dining out anywhere. 
Each place setting is known as a “cover.” 
Each cover is spaced so that no piece of 
silverware will be covered in any way 
by the largest plate you plan to serve. 
\rranging the silverware is simple: Place 
each piece in order of use on the side 
it will be used, i.e., spoons on the right, 
knives on the right (blades turned in 
toward plate), forks on the left—unless 
there is no accompanying knife for the 
fork and then it is placed on the right, 
too. 

It is a good idea to reserve silver for 
coffee and dessert until they are served. 
foo much silver on the table is con- 
fusing. There is also a chance that the 
tcaspoon—placed at the extreme outside 
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of the right hand arrangement despite 
the rule for “order of use’’—may be 
soiled during the course of the meal. 

A “must” is that you put down no 
more than three forks for each setting 
at one time. The bread plate is placed 
directly above the tines of the fork on 
the left side. The water tumbler is 
placed at the tip of the knife blade on 
the right side. 

If you do not have all the silver, china 
and linen you think you need in order 
to have family meals in “style,” don’t 
be discouraged. You can do a lot with 
a little when you really try. For ex- 
ample, a fresh linen cloth at each meal 
may be impracticable . . . so you use 
lace paper doilies instead. This way you 
can have crisp, fresh settings at each 
meal for a fraction of the cost of laun 
dering one linen napkin. Or you can 
use other laundry-saving devices such as 
cork, straw or oilcloth place mats which 
can be cleaned with a whisk of a damp 
cloth and used over and over again. 

“Well, how do you use the place 
mats?” you ask. There are two _possi- 
bilities. If you plan to use round or 
square mats, then the silver can _ rest 
directly on the table; if you choose paper 
ones you can use matching doilies in 
smaller sizes of the same pattern for the 
bread plate and for the water tumbler. 
If you use oblong mats, then get them 










large enough so that they can accommo- 
date the silverware. 

A good point to keep in mind is that 
you can make substitutions for many 
table setting suggestions as long as the 
substitutions are made inconspicuously 
and gracefully. That way, no one will 
notice what is missing. If you do not 
have sufficient silver for all the courses, 
plan an appetizer which can be eaten 
with the fingers. If you have a conglo- 
meration of dishes, dress them up with 
lace paper doilies. These do a two-fold 
job—make your dishes appear uniform 
and perk up the food. If you are short 
on dishes, try a novel way of serving 
fruit cocktails by using the shell of a 
grapefruit or an orange as the cup. 
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\pologies are unnecessary for such an 
attractive dish. 

Table decorations are nice but not 
always possible. So make your decora 
tions of eatables—such as fruit that you 
plan to serve as dessert, a dish of nuts 
and raisins, a luscious cake. Frilly paper 
doilies help to make thes¢ food decora 
tions into really attractive centerpieces. 

[he only condiments really necessary 
on the table are pepper and salt. These 
are placed in front of each cover, or be 
tween covers. Other spices and dressings 
should not be necessary as each food 
should be prepared to bring out its natu 
ral flavors. Of course, there are excep 
tions such as dressings for salads and 
sauce for meats. These are served with 
the course and removed with its dishes. 
Bread appears at all meals. It is a good 
idea to keep extra bread and butter, 
extra silver and a water pitcher nearby 
for quick replenishment 

Now, for the actual serving of the 
meal. If your appetizer is cold, it can 
be on the table when all sit down. If it 
is hot, wait until evervone is seated. All 
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courses are served to the left of the per- 
son except beverages which are served 
to the right. Dishes may be individually 








apportioned in the kitchen (Russian 
style) or may be served right at the table 
(English style). Dishes are removed as 
the next course is served. Plates that 
are being removed are never scraped and 
piled at the table. Remove only as many 
at a time as you can carry easily. When 
clearing the table, start with the food, 
then the soiled dishes, glasses, silver, cut- 
lery in that order and then the clean 
dishes, glasses, silver, cutlery. 

When company calls, the hostess may 
serve soup, vegetables, salad, dessert and 
beverage; the host serves meat, potatoes, 
vegetables and, possibly, salad. As a 
rule, the host serves the hostess first. 
He next serves the people seated to the 
hostess’ right and then, beginning with 
the first person to her left, everyone on 
that side. The hostess serves the same 
way only in reverse, starting at the host’s 
right. 

While serving at the table, pass food 
to the left fill glasses and bowls 
three-fourths full to avoid spilling .. . 
leave water glasses on the table when 
refilling . . . use serving silver for serv- 
ing... keep hot service platters of food 
hot in the kitchen after everyone has 
been served until it is time to offer sec- 
ond helpings . . . serve coffee in large 
cups with cream and sugar during the 
meal; in small cups with sugar only after 
the meal. If demi-tasse is served in the 
dining room after dinner, the hostess 
pours and the host may pass. 

A tea table is handy for serving and 
saves many steps. Trays may be used to 
pass silver, sugar and cream for coffee, 
and for removing salt and pepper 
shakers. They may be used also to bring 
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food from the kitchen to the serving 
table—if one is being used—but not for 
direct table service. 

Before dessert is served, the table 
should be cleared of everything which 
does not pertain to that course, includ- 
ing crumbs which should be removed 
with a special brush and tray or a scoop. 
If you would like to use a finger bowl, 
the correct procedure is to place the 
finger bowl on a doily on the dessert 
plate. The dessert silver is also placed 
on the plate, at either side of the finger 
bowl. The person served then removes 
the finger bowl and its doily and places 
them both in front of his plate. For 
more formal occasions, the finger bowl 
is served on a doily on a plate at the 
end of the meal, the way any course 
would be served. At breakfast, however, 
the finger bowl is usually placed on a 
plate at front center of the cover before 
anyone is seated, as the breakfast fruit 
may leave hands sticky. To use a finger 
bowl, just dip the tips of the fingers— 





one hand at a time—and dry them on 
your napkin. 

When you are a guest, set a good 
example... pass your plate for a second 


helping with the knife and fork lying 
side by side in the middle of the plate 

. . when finished, leave knife and fork 
the same way . . . dip spoon away from 
you... drink bouillon from the cup 
. .. butter your bread in small portions 
as you eat it... each fork or spoonful 
should hold just enough for a com- 
fortable mouthful . . . hold your napkin 
in your lap until your hostess rises; then, 
partly fold the napkin, unless you are 
staying for the next meal, when you 
would fold it completely. Should you 
be called from the table during the meal, 
leave your napkin to the left of your 
cover. 

As you glance quickly over these hints 
and suggestions, you will notice that 
everything is the “natural” way of do- 
ing things—the way that is both the 
easiest and gives the best results. It may 
take you another five minutes to serve 
dinner this way but it will be well worth 
your time. In fact, dinner will be a 
much more pleasant affair and you can 
all relax—with no hustle and bustle and 
with no distracting confusion. And, 
when you finally get to the White House, 
you will be confident enough of your 
table manners to enjoy the people, the 
food and the atmosphere around you. 








At home abroad are these happy party-goers celebrating George Washington’s 
Birthday. A red, white and blue color scheme has been carried out in hatchet 
place cards, striped horns, paper hats and frilly nut cups. Gaily wrapped pre- 
sents make a center piece that is both attractive and packed with suspense 
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By Keley Kern 


HE family tool box has always been 

an important part of the American 

home. Today, this tool box is de- 
veloping into something more ambitious, 
because millions of Americans, young 
and old, male and female, in schools and 
in war plants, are learning to use tools 
and machinery—to “make things” of 
wood, plastics and metals. 

Many factors have influenced this 
growth in importance of the modern 
workshop in the postwar home. For one 
thing, power driven shop machinery, 
largely as a result of wartime necessity, 
has been made much lighter, safer to 
use, easier to operate and more compact. 
A large space is no longer required in 
order to have an adequate workshop in 
the home. 


An architectural fraternity recently 
forecast that over half of all new postwar 
homes either will be supplied with a 
modern workshop or provision will be 
made in the plans to install one later. 
Meanwhile, the educational system of 
this country, particularly in the field of 
vocational instruction, is doing much to 
encourage the home workshop idea. 


Where the home has an adequate and 
up-to-date workshop, a definite contribu- 
tion is made to child welfare in that 
home. Not only does the workshop offer 
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an opportunity for the school-shop stu- 
dent to carry on projects started in 
school, but also provides an occupation 
or hobby which tends to keep young 
people usefully employed when they 
might otherwise be wasting time in less 
beneficial pursuits. 

What are the requirements of an ade- 
quate home workshop? The primary ob- 
jective, of course, is to have enough and 
proper tools and machinery to permit 
the execution of projects of greatest in- 
terest to the members of the family. For 

















A sturdy home workshop bench may be 
made by the amateur following the 
working drawing above. The sample 
floor plan at left allows elbow room at 
each machine, places equipment near 
electric outlets and provides for good 
lighting and ventilation, Once the plan 
is made, equipment may be added piece 
meal 
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Illustrations courtesy of Delta 
The home workshop which was once relegated to an out-of-the-way corner has now 
blossomed into an attractive unit of the progressive home. There is a comfort- 
able spot for Mother to read, write letters or plan menus, while Father enjoys 
his favorite hobby and the young folks turn out a variety of household gadgets 


instance, in order of ordinary import- 
ance, the home workshop needs: jig-saw, 
lathe, circular saw, jointer, drill press, 
sander, shaper and band saw. Hana 
tools will include: nail hammer, set of 
auger bits, combination square, ratchet 
brace, set pocket chisels, folding rule, 
level, rip-saw, combination pliers, screw- 
drivers, combination oil stone, jack 
plane, nail set, cut-off saw, hack-saw, C 
clamps, hand drill, ete. 

Tool racks are mostly of standard de- 
sign today, and plans are available which 
any amateur may follgw in installing his 
or her own. This is true also of storage 
cabinets. Open tool panels are more 
convenient when working and take up 
less space. 

The home workshop floor should have 
a concrete or cement base if possible 
It may then be covered with wood, lino 
leum, rubber matting or cement enamel 
The best location is a nearby outbuild- 
ing. If there is no special building, then 
a portion of the garage will serve, pro- 
viding there is room. The next best 
place is the basement. To reduce noise 
made by the use of tools, accoustical 
material can be applied to walls and 
ceiling. Modern electrical machines 
come on rubber feet to reduce sound 
Current for running machinery will r 
quire two shop branch circuits, wired 
independently of each other, rated at 
15 amperes. The local electrical code 
must be followed. 

The shop will need adequate ventila: 


(Concluded on page 116) 
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By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lenten Kood Lessons 


UR home economics teaching fails to 

live up to its fullest possibilities 

unless it is closely correlated to the 
actual family life of our pupils. Some 
of us perhaps have been lax in_ this 
respect and have done our teaching per 
se—considering foods as separate units, 
failing to tie them up as closely as we 
might to those ever recurring three- 
meals-a-day. 

In the average home, meals are gov- 
erned to a large extent by the avail- 
ability of certain foods at certain seasons, 
by the food budget, by family traditions 
and by religious observances that have 
come down to us through the years. For 
example, the season of Lent which will 
so shortly be upon us has always de 
manded the frequent use of meat substi- 
tutes. That, in turn, has all too often 
implied monotony and lack of flavor in 
the menu. This year, then, let us make 
it our business to show our pupils how 
to make even the simplest meals flavor 
ful, attractive and interesting. 


Fish 

Fish is preeminently the Lenten stand- 
by. It may be salt or fresh water fish. 
It may be fresh, dried, canned or quick 
frozen. All are good food material when 
properly prepared. 

Fish ranks high in nutritive value. It 
is an excellent source of protein and a 
good source of vitamin A, the B-complex 
group, and such minerals as calcium, 
phosphorus and iron. All salt water fish 
is rich in iodine. 

The fat of fish is almost completely 
Mrs. Wallace is well known for her books: Just 


for Two, Sea Food Cookery, Egg Cookery, Carving 
the Fasy Way, and Soups, Stews and Chowders. 


Fish, Cheese 


I 
Fillets of Flounder, Horseradish Sauce 
Sliced Cucumbers 
Parsley Potatoes Lima Beans or Greens 
Coffee or Tea Milk 
II 
Vegetable Juice Cocktail 
Planked Eggs with Duchesse Potatoes 
and Canned Asparagus Tips 
Fruited Gelatin Cookies 
Coffee or Tea Milk 


digestible but different groups of fish 
store their fat differently. Cod, although 
classified as a lean fish, really has a very 
high fat content, practically all cgn- 
tained in the liver; while salmon, her- 
ring, mackerel and shad have their fat 
distributed throughout the body tissues. 
Certain other fish, as haddock, are al- 
most entirely lacking in fat but this may 
be supplied through the method of cook- 
ing or the addition of a good stuffing or 
dressing, or by an accompanying fat- 
rich sauce. 

Of special interest to those living in- 
land are quick-frosted fish and shellfish. 
The former is usually packed as fillets 
of solid flesh, the latter carefully picked 
and shelled. Because of the modern 
methods employed in their preparation, 
vitamin and iodine content are retained 
and flavor is sealed in. Both are with- 
out waste and used exactly as one would 
use freshly caught fish. 

It is well to remember that canned 
fish are not limited to “the big three”’— 
salmon, tuna and sardines—but include 
also mackerel, kippers, codfish, flaked 
fish, finnan haddie, prepared fish cakes, 
fish roe and a wide variety of the shell- 
fish family. 

We should call attention also to dried 
and smoked fish (not canned) which in- 
clude cod, whitefish, halibut, salmon 
and kippered herring. This group, how- 
ever, is more often used as delicacies and 
snacks than in the hearty dish served at 
the main meal of the day. 

Salient points for discussion in fish 
cookery are: 

1. Fish must be absolutely fresh, for 
health as well as flavor. This means 





free from strong odor, with red gills, 

clear bright eyes, crisp scales and firm, 

elastic flesh. 

2. Fish should never soak in water as 
this causes loss of flavor. Wash quick- 
ly but thoroughly; pat dry, using 
paper toweling (that there may be 
no fish-odorous cloths to scald and 
wash afterwards), then keep in a cold 
place until ready to cook. Quick- 
frosted fish should not be defrosted 
until ready to cook. NEVER thaw 
and refreeze. 

3. Trimmings, bones, heads, etc., have 
definite food and flavor value and 
should be used as a base for stock for 
fish soup, chowder or sauce. 

Sauces add glamour as well as variety 
to fish dishes. Maitre d’hotel butter 
(made with fortified margarine in these 
days of butter scarcity), browned mush- 
room sauce, golden corn in white sauce, 
sieved egg yolk sauce, cucumber sauce, 
mustard sauce, tomato-Worchestershire 
sauce and bouquet of garlic and parsley 
sauce—all make fish a_ gastronomical 
delight. 

(Concluded on page 114) 


and Egg Menus for the Lenten Season 


Ill 
Salmon in Rice Nests, Peas and Carrots 
Tossed Green Salad 
Apple Fritters with Lemon Sauce 
Coffee or Tea Milk 
IV 
Baked Whitefish 
Baked French Potatoes, Buttered Beets 
Cole Slaw 
Coconut Custard Pie 
Coffee or Tea Milk 


V 
Tuna Fish Loaf, Tartare Sauce 
Stuffed Baked Potatoes, Brussels Sprouts 
Steamed Chocolate Pudding 
Coffee or Tea Milk 
VI 
Tomato Juice 
Macaroni and Cheese masserole 
Mixed Vegetable Salad 
Stewed Fruit with Cup Cakes 
Coffee or Tea Milk 
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Katherine Connelly Wisely 


Editor of the School Lunch Section 


Learning to Eat is Part of Growing Up 


sultant for advice on gaining weight, was questioned 

as to the foods she ate. No vegetables were men- 
tioned in any of her meals. When asked why, the junior 
miss replied “I don’t like them.” 

“Do you know what you are telling me?” asked the 
consultant. 

“I said I don’t like vegetables,” repeated the girl. 

“When you say that, you are telling me you have 
not grown up yet.” 

The pride of fifteen years of growing flashed from the 
sophomore’s eyes and squared her shoulders. 

The consultant seemed to be changing the subject as 
she remarked, “Did you ever watch a young mother teach 
her baby to eat vegetables?” 

The girl’s eyes softened and her shoulders relaxed as 
she smiled an affirmative reply. 

“Then you remember that the mother gave the baby 
a tiny portion at a time—only a fraction of a teaspoonful. 
The baby rebelled at first and either would not open his 
mouth or promptly spit out the “new” food. The first 
few times the food was offered, no progress could be 
noted. But the wise mother patiently continued to offer 
the food day after day. Finally, in an unguarded moment, 
the food slipped down and the baby tasted it. Then a 
big smile spread over the little face as the baby registered 
his enjoyment of the new taste thrill. Remember?” 

A broad smile accented the affirmative reply. 

“Other new foods,” continued the nutrition consultant, 
“are presented to the baby in the same way over a period 
of time. Normally the baby learns to eat all the foods 
offered to him by the time he is two years of age. .. . 
That makes it look as though you are not grown up yet, 
as far as eating habits are concerned.” 

“I don’t think my mother ever taught me to eat vege- 
tables,” the underweight protested. 

“T’m sure she tried. If she didn’t succeed, you will just 
have to teach yourself. You can’t afford to keep on being 
a baby about food at your age. Don’t you think you could 
learn to eat vegetables?” 

“T can try.. and I will!” 

One month later the girl returned radiantly happy 
with her success. She had learned to eat small portions 
of all foods served and had gained three pounds. 

More confessions of immaturity are demonstrated by 
eating habits than by any other phase of human behavior. 
The confessions may be silent. They may be audible. 
They may be dramatic. Yet the fact remains that every 
time a food is refused by a person because he “does not 
like it,” it is a confession of not having grown up, at 
least as far as food habits are concerned. 


A HIGH school girl, referred to the nutrition con- 
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Schools with lunchrooms are in a strategic position to 
improve the eating habits of their entire school popula- 
tion. To do this, however, requires the cooperation of 
the teaching staff and the cafeteria personnel, Results 
of such cooperation are expressed both in a more active 
interest in classroom subjects and in an increased partici- 
pation in the recommended lunchroom behavior. English 
compositions depicting human interest stories observed 
in the school lunchroom take on added meaning. Geog 
raphy lessons describing food customs of other lands are 
dramatized when the school cafeteria serves foods ap- 
proximating those of the countries studied. Percentage 
problems in arithmetic have a practical application in 
calculating the percentage of pupils eating a nutritionally 
complete lunch. Art work functions in everyday life 
when posters are made suggesting table etiquette which 
can be practiced in the school cafeteria. Civics classes 
train exemplary citizens when they recommend socially 
acceptable behavior in the school lunchroom and in 
other public eating places. Almost every phase of home 
economics teaching can be applied and observed in the 
school lunch service. In short, school lunches may be 
used very profitably to implement the nutrition teaching 
of the school program. The degree to which pupils accept 
and eat nutritionally complete meals, the way they be- 
have in the lunchroom, may be taken as a measure of the 
effectiveness of the teaching approach used in classroom 
discussions. 

Unfortunately, the approach most frequently used to 
recommend a food is, “It’s good for you.’’ No statement 
is more sincerely spoken or less graciously received. ‘The 
effect is more often one of actually repelling than of mo 
tivating the recommended food choice. 

The forces motivating behavior vary not only with the 
individual but also with the time and the circumstance. 
This makes it extremely difficult to cope with the prob- 
lem of improving food choices and eating habits. Never- 
theless, that very difficulty imposes a challenge which is 
accepted by the more progressive schools and educators. 
To fight for any cause which can and should be changed 
is thrilling. 











From the 
Administrator's 
Viewpoint 


By Harry Flaum 


Principal, William W. Niles Junior High School* 
New York City 


for pupils to enjoy and maintain sound physical 

health. Only in this way can boys and girls derive 
full benefits from the educational program which the 
school has to offer. It is, therefore, a matter of first con- 
sideration that pupils attending school eat a wholesome, 
nutritious lunch made available at a reasonable price. 
It is for this reason, primarily, that lunchrooms have 
been established in schools throughout the land, some 
of them competing in a way with commercial establish- 
ments operated for profit. 

The purpose of the school lunchroom is far more 
vital in school and community life than just the service 
of an adequate midday repast. It is a laboratory of 
practice in which pupils may acquire functioning health 
knowledge, develop health attitudes and form health 
habits. It is also a place where social and civic ideals 
stressed and taught in the classroom may be applied and 
exercised in real life situations. 

It is expected that pupils who have learned in their 
health education and hygiene classes the basic foods es- 
sential for the maintenance of good health will order 
these items in the lunchroom, eat and enjoy them. The 
luncheon tray of each child should contain the dishes 
which represent a nutritionally complete meal. For many 
pupils this will mean learning to know and to like foods 
with which they have had little or no experience. There 
are many homes in the land where some of the most 
highly nutritious foods, especially in the vegetable and 
salad groups, are rarely served because of dietetic illiter- 
ary in the home. It is further hoped that, as a result of 
the development of a taste for such foods, pupils will 
enlarge their nutrition habits to a degree where these 
foods will always be included in their diets. 

Another health item relative to which there is a wide 
divergence between theory and practice is the matter of 
washing the hands before partaking of a meal. Often 
this is the fault of the school itself for failing to provide 


Tice first objective of the school is to make it possible 


* This school enjoyed the highest percentage participation in the school 
lunch program of all the junior high schools in New York City during the 


1944-45 school year, —KaTHERINE CONNELLY WISELY 
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Girls and boys who have learned to eat a nutritionally com- 
plete meal at school in an attractive setting, using good man- 
ners, will carry this knowledge into the home. The FDA type 
A complete lunch, above, consists of cottage cheese, carrot 
sticks, plums, bread and butter and milk 


adequate facilities such as wash basins, soap and towels. 
The omission may result, however, from the school’s 
and the home’s failure and neglect to develop this essen- 
tial hygenic practice among children. 

The social graces, good table manners and etiquette, so 
frequently the subject of classroom discussion and in- 
struction are meaningless unless applied in the school 
lunchroom and carried over to the home and elsewhere. 
Eating and chewing foods slowly rather than bolting 
them; refraining from loud, noisy conversation during 
the meal; using the proper tableware in the proper man- 
ner; are matters which also can be considered to be with- 
in the school’s province. Likewise, respecting and caring 
for lunchroom property, keeping the tables and floor 
clean and free from paper and uneaten foods, disposing 
of empty milk bottles and milk caps, returning dishes 
and tableware to the proper places, become the concern 
of the school lunch program if pupils are to develop the 
right kinds of social habits. 

School self-government bodies are considered gener- 
ally to be an important factor in the formation of demo- 
cratic and civic ideals as a preparation for life. The 
school lunchroom should provide a fine outlet for the 
kind of self-control we strive to develop in our pupils. 
Consideration for others, refraining from pushing in 
school lunch lines, maintenance of good order in the 
lunchroom generally, are outcomes which can be achieved 
with student organization controls rather than through 
regulation by members of the teaching staff. The degree 
of supervision by student agencies or by teachers of the 
staff will, of course, depend on the maturity of the pupils. 

Yes, indeed, the school lunchroom can and should be 
a valuable force for good in a very practical way in the 
life of the school and in the lives of the pupils. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Down with Plate Waste 


By Alta B. Atkinson 


Manager of Cafeteria and Associate in Home Economics 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


boys and girls is one subject about which there can 

be no argument. However, to provide nutritious food 
for school children is not enough. They must also be 
taught 1) to appreciate the advantages of good health, 2) 
to realize that three adequate daily meals are essential to 
good health, 3) to know the foods needed to insure three 
adequate daily meals, 4) to eat all the foods served in 
meals designed to meet the needs of growing boys and 
girls. In achieving these ends, both teachers and pupils 
can have an interesting time and some good fun, too. 


Problems involved in providing adequate lunch service 
for school children are minimized when cooperation is 
encouraged among teachers and pupils. That it is pos- 
sible to enlist such cooperation is demonstrated by the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Elementary School in New York 
City. Lunch service in this school is planned for approxi- 
mately three hundred children each noon. Meals to be 
served are ordered from food prepared in the kitchen of 
the adjoining Teachers College Cafeteria. All foods are 
transported by truck the distance of a city block from 
the kitchen to the elementary school lunchroom. A 
choice of two nutritionally complete lunches is made 
available to the elementary school pupils every day. 

A Children’s Lunchroom Committee has been in exist- 
ence in this school for a number of years. Soon after 
school opens in the fall it is customary for members of 
this committee to meet and prepare a report to be read 
in all classes. This report outlines the policies and pro- 
cedures to be followed in order to establish habits of 
courtesy and good citizenship. The lunchroom plan 
adopted for the current school year is given at the right. 


Before the lunchroom plan is posted, the Children’s 
Committee invites the lunchroom manager to visit each 
of the classrooms and discuss any special phases of lunch- 
room operation which she feels that it would be well to 
bring to the attention of the pupils. This affords an 
opportunity of engendering a better understanding of 
what is wanted by both sides and helps to insure the 
cooperation needed. As subsequent problems arise, the 
Children’s Committee meets and, under the guidance of 
one of the teachers, makes recommendations. 


Recent food and labor shortages provided invaluable 
opportunities for enlisting more active interest of the 
Children’s Committee as well as for teaching the foods 
needed to make a complete lunch. To show the pupils 
why some of their preferred foods could not be included 
regularly in school lunches, the Children’s Committee 
was invited to meet with the lunchroom manager and the 
home economics teacher to plan menus for the school 
lunch. In these meetings the children learned how to 
balance meals both for nutritive value and cost. They 
learned that some items were higher in price than others. 


(Concluded on page 124) 


T to importance of adequate nutrition for growing 
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Lunchroom Plan of the 
Children’s Lunchroom Committee 


Horace Mann-Lincoln Elementary School 


Going to the Lunchroom Children are expected to 
wash their hands before going to the lunchroom. Be sure 
your shoes are tied before going to the lunchroom be- 
cause accidents are often caused by untied shoestrings. 


Keeping in Line Walk quietly through the halls. Form 
a single line to go into the lunchroom. Keep in line and 
be patient if you have to wait. Take your place at the 
end of the line. Read the menu and choose your food 
before you get to the food counter. Remember to put a 
napkin and the silver you need on your tray. Take only 
necessary silver, Handle trays carefully making as little 
noise as possible, and do not push the tray ahead. 


Getting Food Ask for small portions of foods you are 
learning to eat. Ice cream may be picked up after you 
have finished the rest of your lunch. Learn to choose 
your lunch wisely so there will be no food wasted. 


Choosing Your Place to Sit You may choose any place 
in the diningroom. Keep your first choice of seat as 
changing places may cause unnecessary noise and con- 
fusion. Leave the table only when it is necessary. If you 
wish to save a place for a friend, remember to be cour- 
teous to other children. An extra chair may be placed at 
the end of the table only with the teacher’s permission. 


Eating Lunch Please eat your food from your tray. 
Eat just as courteously as you do at home or in a res- 
taurant. Carry on a pleasant conversation with the peo- 
ple who sit near you. Use quiet voices. Eat slowly but do 
not dawdle over your lunch. You may have second help- 
ings of bread and butter, salads, sometimes vegetables 
and milk if you have eaten all except your dessert. 


Leaving the Room When you have finished eating, 
push your chair up to the table and take your tray to the 
soiled dish window. Be sure to place all paper articles on 
your tray, If the tray window is crowded wait until there 
is room for your tray. Go directly to your classroom or 
where you have planned with your teacher. 


General Plans ‘The teachers in the lunchroom will help 
you if any assistance is needed. They are also responsible 
for seeing that the accepted plans are carried out by every 
boy and girl in the school. After you have finished eating 
and disposed of your tray, you may visit friends but do 
not run or play about in the lunchroom. 











Food Service Directors Conference 


necticut, where the first meeting of this group was 

held, to celebrate their tenth anniversary. The meet- 
ing convened with a dinner for the Executive Board, 
Thursday evening, November eighth, at the Hartford 
Club amid greetings of “Happy Birthday!” 

On Friday morning trips were scheduled to different 
types of cafeterias—and what a variety of them there were 
from which to choose! The list included public and 
private school cafeterias, college residence halls, commer- 
cial restaurants and cafeterias, industrial cafeterias, a vet- 
erans’ home, a local sanitarium and even a United States 
Submarine Base at New London. Since everyone wanted 
to see every kind of serving unit on the list, yet had to 
choose among those scheduled, all were grateful for the 
annotated “Trip Schedule” provided. That schedule 
highlighted points of interest which those who took the 
trip would want to remember. It also gave a word picture 
which those who did not see the service could take home 
with them. 

Trips to the Hartford public school lunchrooms were 
of particular interest to those directors serving large 
numbers of customers at one period. Recent regulations 
of the Hartford Fire Prevention Board make it manda- 
tory to eliminate crowding in school lunchrooms. The 
adjustment to these regulations may light the way for 
other schools struggling with this problem. The “stagger 
system,” introduced during the fall term, admits pupils 
at twenty-minute intervals. This system not only reduces 
the fire hazard but also eliminates the confusion result- 
ing from long lines of customers impatient to be served. 
Hartford school administrators have adjusted to the 
necessity of dismissing classes at twenty-minute intervals 
during the noon hour by programming pupils during 
the broken noon hour for those subjects which can be 
interrupted without unduly breaking the continuity of 
the lesson; e.g., typewriting, sewing, shop, study periods, 
etc. 

Legislative measures affecting the school lunch were 
discussed at the business meeting Friday afternoon. 
George H. Chatfield, Member of the Board of Education 
of New York City, and acclaimed by this group as the 
father of the school lunch program, reviewed the pend- 
ing bills appropriating funds for continued federal sup- 
port of school lunches. Mr, Chatfield explained that the 
Ellender-Russell Bill which had passed the Senate had 
allocated one hundred million dollars for reimbursement 
of school lunches with an additional fifteen million dol- 
lars for supervision and nutrition education. When the 
Bill was referred to the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee, the appropriation was reduced from one hundred 
million to fifty million, but the fifteen million for super- 
vision was left intact. It was then ready to be introduced 
into the House of Representatives as the Flanagan Bill. 
Mr. Chatfield urged that members of the group advise 
their congressmen that they favored the Flanagan Bill 
but that they wanted the fifty million dollars deleted by 
the committee restored as more funds were needed to 
finance the expanding program. 

Frank Washam, Director of School Lunches in Chicago, 


To Food Service Directors returned to Hartford, Con- 
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Food Service Directors’ Conference 
Officers and Executive Board, 1946 


General Chairman—Mary Farnam 

Director of Cafeterias, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Vice Chairman—Dorothea Behm 

Director of Food Service and Nutrition, Hartford 
Secretary—Frances Livingston Hoag 

Advisor, School Lunches, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Treasurer—Marion Pratt Rogers 

Julia Richman High School, New York City 
Newsletter Editor—Mabelle Ehlers 

Head, Institution Administration Department 

East Lansing, Michigan 
Membership Chairman—Winning S. Pendergast 

Assistant Director of Lunchrooms, Detroit 


Executive Board 

Dr. Grace Augustine 
Head, Institution Management Department 
Iowa State College, Ames 

Thelma G. Flanagan 
State Supervisor, School Lunch Program 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Rosa Spearman 
Director, Dallas Lunchrooms 

Legal Advisor—Dr. Mary deGarmo Bryan 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 








and staunch supporter of the school lunch program, cited 

instances of need he had repeatedly observed in different 

parts of the country for continued federal aid to insure 
nutritionally adequate lunches for school children. 

Both Mr. Chatfield and Mr. Washam stated that they 
would continue to watch developments and keep mem- 
bers of the group advised when measures were likely to 
be presented to Congress for approval. 

Of special interest to those seeking ways and means of 
making the community aware of the importance of the 
school lunch program was the panel discussion Saturday 
morning with Dr. Mary deGarmo Bryan, Chairman. The 
following points of view on the general topic “Develop- 
ing the Educational Opportunities of the School Lunch- 
room,” were presented: 

1. The dietitian contributes toward the education of the 
school child through the service of high quality foods 
in nutritionally balanced meals. 

2. The teacher supervising lunchroom behavior con- 
tributes toward the formation of socially acceptable 
practices in public eating places as well as in the home. 

3. The elementary school teacher can greatly enrich the 
educational experiences of the pupils by using factual 
materials available from the school lunch manager for 
lessons in geography, arithmetic, social studies, et al. 

4. High school teaching can be greatly enriched by relat- 
ing certain phases of various subjects as well as various 

(Concluded on page 122) 
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The extent to which nutritional needs are satisfied may well make 
the difference between a healthy, robust child and one who is re- 
tarded in growth and given to more frequent illness. Ovaltine, added 
to the child’s diet, may well bring the intake of essential nutrients 
to the optimal level at which the child’s full potential of growth and 





development can be realized. 
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Ovaltine is readily taken during and after illness, though many other 
foods may be refused. The wealth of essential nutrients provided by 
this delicious food drink, made with milk as directed—biologically 
adequate protein, quickly utilized carbohydrate, highly emulsified fat, 
all the important vitamins except vitamin C, and needed minerals— 
proves a valuable aid in maintaining nutrition and speeding recovery 
ed y 
nt 
re Ovaltine is digested with remarkable ease. Its curd tension is low— 
about one-third that of milk alone. Hence it leaves the stomach 
cy § readily and, even when digestion is less vigorous as in the feeble 
al and the aged, it does not lead to upper abdominal fullness or other 
to , ; A ‘ , : 
digestive discomforts. In the restricted diets which so many aged 
of impose upon themselves, Ovaltine is particularly valuable since these 
ne diets are usually deficient in one or several of the essential nutrients 
ay which Ovaltine provides in such abundance. 
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p- THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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The daily contribution to good WN opi kis tes 31.2 Gm. VITAMINA. 0... 2953 1.U 
e. nutrition made by three glass- CARBOHYDRATE ...... . 62.43Gm. VITAMIND....... 480 1.U 
1€ fuls of this palatable drink, each adi eee ae 29.34 Gm. THIAMINE a 1.296 mg 
al ' miiie ot % ea: Ovaline ent CALCIUM ..... 1.104 Gm. RIBOFLAVIN > el 1.278 mg. 
yr ae PHOSPHORUS. 903 Gm. NIACIN. . 7.0 mg. 
, 8 oz. of milk,* is here shown. sie 
1. se ee 11.94 mg. COPPER . . a 5 mg. 
t- *Based on average reported values for milk. 
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What's Going On In 





E shall be meeting many old food 

friends in new dresses on the 

shelves and counters of food mar- 
kets during 1946. New garments will 
include vari-colored plastics, moisture- 
proof clear film, pastel aluminum foils 
and stronger cardboards and fibreboards 
for larger packages. 

New packaging methods as well as 
materials promise protection against loss 
of weight, bruising and spoilage of fresh 
fruits and vegetables; greater conveni- 
ence in storage and use of shelf prod- 
ucts; and increased self-service of meats 
and dairy products. One example of 
improved packaging is the new moisture- 
proof, light-proof package for bacon 
which may be opened without getting 
fingers greasy. 


Army Frozen Egg Surplus 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture will buy about sixty mil- 
lion pounds of the seventy million 
pounds of frozen whole eggs recently 
declared surplus by the War Depart- 
ment. These will be dried and used to 
complete unfulfilled foreign commit- 
ments. Any not needed for these com- 
mitments will be offered for export sale 
to commercial firms, UNRRA and other 
foreign outlets. The remaining ten mil- 
lion pounds of Army surplus will be 
offered by USDA to the domestic trade 
at ceiling prices. 


Peanut Butter by the Brick 


Peanut butter in brick form is a pos- 
sibility suggested by scientists of the 
Georgia Experiment Station as a result 
of research on improving the quality of 
peanut butter. It was found that peanut 
butter can be made with a firmer, less 
sticky consistency which will hold _ its 
shape in a mold as butter does. If 
packed in a sealed, water- and grease- 
proof wrapper and stored chilled, bricks 
of peanut butter keep well. They offer 
speical convenience in sandwich-making 
because they can be sliced easily. 

The Georgia scientists also tested new 
ways of flavoring peanut butter. Sweet- 
ened peanut butter proved especially 
good for molds or bricks when flavored 
in three ways—with orange, with cho- 
colate and vanilla, and with malted 
milk and vanilla. Desirable mixtures 
also were made of peanut butter with 
sweet pickle flavor, with chili flavor and 
with raisins. 


Sugar Still Short 


The world supply of sugar in 1946 is 
expected to be about the same as in 
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1945. Production may increase a little 
but carry-over stocks have been reduced 
to a minimum. The only area where 
there is a significant amount of unallo- 
cated sugar stocks is Java where, be- 
cause of the internal situation, it has 
not been possible to investigate avail- 
ability. In any case, there is little like- 
lihood of sugar becoming ration-free for 
some time to come. 


News of Spice 

Poppy and caraway seeds, long miss- 
ing in commercial quantities, are now 
coming in limited supply from Holland 
and Denmark. Cumin seed, needed for 
curry and chili powder, is being im- 
ported in small quantities from Persia 
and Syria. Some mustard seed is also 
being imported from Denmark and 
Holland. 

Synthetic cinnamon, made of finely 
ground nut shells impregnated with cin- 
namon oil or cinnamicaldehyde, is be- 
ing made by some manufacturers to 
meet the demand for cinnamon which 
has been scarce during the war. In the 
true spice, nature impregnates the bark 
with a fine aromatic oil. 


Caleium Carbonate in 
Baking Powder 

The substitution of calcium carbonate 
for starch in baking powder during the 
wartime shortage of cornstarch has pro- 
duced a baking powder of greater food 
value, according to reports from the 
manufacturing company. Due to the 
wide use of baking powder in hot breads 
and cakes, this additional food value 
may make a marked improvement in the 
calcium deficiency areas of the United 
States. According to the National Re- 
search Council, the recommended daily 
calcium requirement is 0.8 grams. When 
baking powder made with calcium car- 
bonate is used, this could be provided 
by ten biscuits with a diameter of 214 
inches. 


FAO Director-General 

Newly elected Director-General of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations is Sir John Boyd 
Orr. Sir John, who is also director of 
Rowett Research Institute, Aberdeen, 
and of the Imperial Bureau of Animal 
Nutrition, will make his headquarters in 
Washington until the United Nations 
select a “world capital.” Thirty-eight 
of the United Nations have already 
pledged their support to the constitu- 
tion of this international organization. 

It is reported that Sir John favors a 


world-wide increase in the production 
of cereal grains, dairy and poultry prod. 
ucts, and other nutritious foods which 
will provide a more adequate diet for 
all people in all countries. 


Most Popular Canned Vegetables 

Production figures show that toma 
toes and sweet corn are the two most 
popular canned vegetables found on 
grocer’s shelves today. Green peas and 
snap beans are runners-up. According 
to the United States Department of Agri- 
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culture the commercial production of | 


vegetables for both processing and fresh 
market has been on the increase ever 
since the depression years. Production 
for canning and freezing has increased 
at a faster rate than production for fresh 
market. Canning takes about 40 per cent 
of the commercially grown vegetables 
while commercial freezing takes a little 
less than 2 per cent. 


New Products 


e Tinned Oatmeal Porridge—requires 
only a two-minute heating in the pan 
before serving. This cereal is well cooked 
and flavored and makes a substantial 
saving in food preparation time. A four- 
serving can costs 10 cents. 

e Almond-flavored peanuts — chopped 
and treated with oil are suggested for 
use as a topping for cakes and other 
desserts] Each glass jar holds about three 
ounces or enough to frost the tops of 
two nine-inch cakes. 

© Pre-packaged Potato Salad—has te- 
cently appeared in New York stores. 
Customers found the product fresher 
and more appetizing in appearance than 
when handled in bulk. Another advan- 
tage was the speed with which they 
could serve themselves. 

e Turrialba—a new hybrid tomato, is 
now thriving in the lowlands and islands 
of Latin America scarcely a year after 
a wild tomato was crossed with a con- 
mercial variety at the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences at 
Turrialba, Costa Rica. The commercial 
parent was a Cuban marglobe, an off 
shoot of the popular United States mar- 
globe tomato. 

@ Frozen Oysters Newburg—consisis of 
oysters in white sauce flavored by green 
peppers, pimentos, mushrooms, parsley, 
onions, salt and spices. The weight 1 
14 ounces. The label warns that the 
product must be kept below a tempera 
ture of 0° F. until ready for use. 
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Good Sources 
Of Many Essential Nutrients 


The daily use of cereals as an impor- 
tant part of our meals is well justi- 
fied nutritionally. As customarily 
eaten with milk and sugar as the 
main dish at breakfast, it presents a 
nutritional composition bettered by 
few other foods. 

Regardless of the grain source 
from which derived, and whether of 
the ready-to-eat or to-be-cooked va- 
riety, this dish provides biologically 
adequate protein, easily emulsified 
fat high in unsaturated fatty acids, 
quickly available food energy, the B 
vitamins thiamine, riboflavin, and 
niacin, and the essential minerals 
calcium, phosphorus, and iron. 


Nutritional and medical author- 
ities are agreed that any food—in 
order to be classed a good source of 
any nutrient—must in its custom- 
arily eaten quantity provide 10°; of 
the day’s requirement for that nutri- 
ent. How well the dish of cereal, 
milk, and sugar merits being called 
a good source of many essential 
nutrients, is shown in the table 
below. It presents composite aver- 
ages of the contributions of these 
nutrients made by 1 oz. of cereal 
(whole-grain, enriched, or restored 
to whole-grain values of thiamine, 
niacin, and iron), 4 oz. of milk, and 
1 teaspoonful of sugar. 



































Recommended dietary Percentage contributed 
Average represented allowances (Rev. 1945) by: cereal, milk, 
by: cereal, 1 oz.; Natl. Research Council and sugar 
whole milk, 4 0z.; I Moderately Active Moderately Active a 
sugar, | teaspoonful | Man loman ian Woman 
(70 Kg.) (56 Kg.) (70 Kg.) (56 Kg.) 
oo COE reer eae 202 3000 2500 6.7% 8.1% 
Ne 05) 55-9 4:0 «aia.e ces olxalne 7.1 Gm. 70 Gm. 60 Gm. 10.1% 11.8% 
DUE Ne aaldticthis tase han ess a.s wee 5.0 Gm. 
A 33 Gm. 
SSSA ear ane 156 mg. 0.8 Gm. 0.8 Gm. 19.5% 19.5% 
NS 5's oa aw iciene womeine 206 mg. 
USAR 1.6 mg. 12 mg. 12 mg. 13.3% 13.3% 
EEO ee 0.17 mg. 1.5 mg. 1.2 mg. 11.3% 14.2% 
SINS 52, ca hein ones 0.24 mg. 2.0 mg. 1.6 mg. 12.0% 15.0% 
MNS os sess cccusececes ue an 1.4 mg. 15 mg. | 12 mg. 9.3% | 11.7% { 
The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements 
in this advertisement have been found acceptable by the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 
ccs aeenw ek %€CFN FS F¥-I TF UF E, INC. 
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What's Going On in 
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EXTILES are still fighting the bat- 

tle of disparity between national 

supply and demand. A look at the 
record shows the production of basic 
woven textiles is currently above prewar 
years. 

Wool fabric production is 25 per cent 
higher than the rate for the best peace- 
time year. 

Rayon fabric production is 1/3 greater 
than in 1939. 

Cotton fabric production is averaging 
slightly above the 1939 rate. 

The gap occurs in finished items which 
are below prewar production. Until a 
number of difficult problems now facing 
the industry are settled and the buying 
of higher priced goods regardless of basic 
value tapers off, supplies will remain on 
the low side. 


Fur Cloth 


A serious attempt is being made to 
manufacture cloth from chinchilla fur 

one of the rarest in existence. The 
experiment is based on the belief that 
the cloth will retain the finer qualities 
of the fur and be one of the most beau- 
tiful known. When wet, fur on the pelt 
is likely to become stiff and “boardy”; 
woven into cloth, it becomes supple and 
will stay that way under almost any 
weather conditions. The scarcity of chin- 
chilla will limit the production of cloth 
to enough for a dozen or so coats a year. 


Shoulders in Focus 

The sizing of shoulder pads is one of 
the latest aids to fashionwise home- 
sewers. Pattern companies are intro- 
ducing complete sets of shoulder-pad 
patterns in a single envelope. Styled to 
fit every conceivable type of shoulder 
and sleeve, the pads also come in a com- 
plete range of sizes. The importance 
of the right shoulder pad in the con- 
struction and fit of a garment is empha- 
sized in the new “rounded look” which 
dominates the fashion scene. 

For April’s Showers 

Rainwear is getting ready to meet 
April’s showers in a burst of new colors, 
smarter styling, new coatings and _ fin- 
ishes. Wools and rayons, styled for the 
dual role of general sportwear and town- 
wear, are the fabric preferences for this 
utility garment. 

“Blonde” browns and gray are ex- 
pected to take the lead in color im- 
portance. Long awaited and honorably 
discharged water repellent finishes are 
due for their civilian appearance on 
most of these garments. 
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Cheek on Details 

A little brushing up on the fine tricks 
of sewing is in order if fashion predic- 
tions hold true. Scallops, saw-toothed 
edgings, welt seams, pouched peplums 
and pockets, pleats and loads of gather- 
ing have top billing for spring ward- 
robes. These simple devices give just 
the right touch of quality to the round- 
er, fuller and prettier styles being ush- 
ered in for spring. 


On the Fabric Line 

Fabrics are not yet in a position to be 
the focal point of attention but will be 
noticed this spring because: 

* Dresses will herald the return of nylon 
taffeta and satin. Faille, striped surah 
and sheers will look different done in 
new bright colors. More wools and 
wool jerseys than were seen around 
last year and a repetition of pure silk 
in rough surfaces will be in evidence. 
Cotton will be less prominent and 
more concentrated in the medium 
rather than higher brackets. 
Coats and suits will champion the soft 
suedey wools—from necessity. The 
much wanted worsteds are still not to 
be had. 
Sportswear will be made up of one- 
denier rayons, American linen and 
wool jerseys. 

Clothing Costs 
A recent report on the relation of 
prices of basic fabrics and finished gar- 
ments points up a wide discrepancy. 
The figures showed that soaring retail 
prices of garments cannot be attributed 
alone to increased fabric costs. 

Examples cited were a_boy’s shirt 
material which costs 1414c¢ per yard and 
sold for 45c a shirt in 1941. The current 
price of the identical cloth is 1514c per 
yard but the same garment today retails 
at $1.25. 

Children’s dresses with the cloth at 
15\4c per yard in 1941 and at 16.45c 
per yard now, sold in 1941 for $1.00 and 
now retail at $3.71; aprons with the cloth 
at 1414 and 14.13c now, sold in 1941 at 
59c, now retail at $2.34. The fault is 
laid to loopholes in styling, design and 
pricing. 


* 


« 


Among the Anticipated 

Some of the first nylon fabrics to be 
seen will be in “intimate” wear and of 
the more rigid types. The fine nylon 
yarns are going mainly into hosiery. 
Hence it will be the middle of 1946 be- 
fore we have any new prewar types of 
nylon fabrics. 


J 
) TEXTILES 


By Rajean M. Codish 


Corsets, brassieres, swim suits and rain 
coats are now being made of nylon 
sharkskin weaves that have just finished 
military service. Some all-nylon elastic 
satin—nylon warp and nylon covered 
elastic—is in the works and is expected 
to appear in the starved corset field in 
a few months. 


Among the Possibilities 

Alginate fibers made from seaweed are 
still undergoing experiments in Eng- 
land. Predictions on their commercial 
use—if any—are limited. 

Optimists see the fiber’s non-inflam- 
mable qualities useful for curtains. An- 
other use offered is as a “carrier” thread 
for very fine woolen yarns that could 
not otherwise stand the weaving process. 
Acting as a temporary supporting me- 
dium, the alginate fibers can then be 
dissolved leaving behind a warm yet 
light-in-weight fabric. 

Coordinated Colors 

Two years of research by color special- 
ists has ended in the standardization of 
colors and nomenclature. Charts iden- 
tifying the colors and shades by name 
and core letters will aid in the matching 
of household textiles. The main purpose 
of the plan is to identify merchandise 
so that a consumer can put together the 
right colors to produce a balanced selec: 
tion. 

Brushing Up 

When these cotton fabrics appear in 
greater quantity how many will you 
know? 

ENp AND ENp Croru. Plain cotton 
madras of broadcloth woven with warp 
yarns which alternate in color, giving 
the fabric a fine check. Used in chil- 
dren’s clothes, shirtwaist -dresses and 
men’s shirts. 

Tartatan. Thin, open mesh, trans 
parent muslin that is highly stiffened. 
Used for stiffening in garments and 
fancy dress costumes. 

Dimitry. A corded or checked sheer 
cotton material. The corded effect is 
made by weaving two, three or more 
threads together. The checked effect is 
done by weaving two, three or more 
warp and filling threads as one. The 
word dimity means double thread. 
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“ss | The students who come to you for facts about the 
‘ e process of menstruation offer a perennial problem. And 
¢ many girls are too shy, too embarrassed, even to ask the 

Z : questions they want to have answered. 


2 e | The easiest way —and the best way, according to many 
¢ capable and successful teachers—is to have all your girls 
! read the booklet, “As One Girl to Another.” 


Here’s a frank and friendly treatment of this difficult 





| subject that takes all the mystery out of menstruation so 
: that it becomes a natural and normal routine which your 
; { students accept as a matter of course. 
rain : bes ; 
aa : Every page 1s easy to understand because it is written 
shed in the girls’ own language. And eve ry statement is tech- 


nically correct! 


‘\ 
astic | i ‘ 
ered . Please order plenty of copies so that every girl in your 
cted J classes can have one. They are sent to you FREE with the 
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d in compliments of KOTEX*, in the hope that they will help 








































a s ‘s make life pleasanter, happier for all your girls. Just fill 
‘ out and mail the coupon. 
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ore to-understand diagrams. 
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re compliments of Kotex. City 
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ANY new decorative fabrics for the 

home will soon be available to the 

consumer. These include uphol- 
stery, drapery and curtain fabrics that 
can be cleaned easily with a damp cloth, 
that are stain- and crease-resistant, that 
are waterproof and fireproof. 

Among the fabrics that may be 
cleaned with a damp cloth is a colored 
upholstery material made of plexon, a 
plastic-coated yarn. A new fireproof cloth 
containing a blend of 85 per cent asbes- 
tos and 15 per cent cotton comes in 
attractive herringbone weave with a 
printed pattern. Metallic yarns that will 
not tarnish and can be dyed luscious 
colors make a glamorous drapery fabric. 


The Postwar House 


Out of the many concepts of postwar 
housing—some fantastic, some — short- 
sighted, some sound—has come not as a 
promise but as a reality in the Postwar 
House, constructed by the Fritz B. Burns 
Research Division for Postwar Housing, 
under the direction of Joseph H. 
Schulte. Mr. Schulte visited 200 manu- 
facturers of building materials all over 
the country and interviewed them on 
questions of practicability, new mate- 
rials, new methods. He then made his 
blueprints and secured priorities from 
the War Production Board. Shortly after 
V-E Day, ground was broken in Los 
Angeles for the Postwar House. 

Following contemporary architecture, 
its exterior walls are of California red- 
wood plywood panels, treated with a 
lacquer which brings out the natural 
color of the wood and will not discolor 
Native flagstone is used in the construc- 
tion of the chimney and garage. A new 
type of roof consisting of a bright alumi- 
num surface with a thick blanket of 
Balsam Wool inserted between the pan- 
els provides insulation and fenestration 
to conserve the sun’s warmth in winter. 

The entire house is air conditioned. 
Ceilings are acoustically treated. Light- 
ing is fluorescent and neon. Every room 
has a radio equipped for standard re- 
ception or for FM, phonograph and 
musac. The bedroom has walls of Koro- 
seal. Storage closets and walls have 
sectional drawers and shelves. The bath- 
room is stamped out of one piece of 
metal. The shower is of Plexiglas. Bath- 
room fixtures include an instantaneous 
heater, electric toothbrush and _ shaver, 
sun lamp, hair drier, magazine rack 
and ash tray. Among the kitchen fix- 
tures are a garbage disposal unit, a 
hydraulic dishwasher, an electric lamp 
to sterilize silverware, a sewing machine, 
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a desk, a frozen food unit, a clothes 
washer, drier and mangle unit. 

The car-port provides a place for one 
car and one helicopter. It also contains 
a complete workshop or “hobby” room. 


Poultry Pickers 

Poultry raisers view with delight the 
new automatic poultry picker which re- 
moves feathers and pin feathers from a 
chicken in a few seconds. In some com- 
munities, groups of farmers have banded 
together to purchase these machines. 
They are a natural for community froz- 
en food lockers where patrons may scald, 
pick, dress and pack chickens for freez- 
ing in an unbelievably short time. 


Non-allergenic Bedding 

Allergy sufferers from feather pillows 
and other bedding materials may take 
hope from the announcement that the 
Fibre Glass Corporation is exploring the 
possibility of using super fine glass fibers 
in pillows and mattresses to replace 
organic materials. ‘This will eliminate 
the bedding “dust” from disintegration 
of the organic materials and thus re- 
move a source of irritation to thousands 
of asthma and hay fever victims. 


On Buying Bath Towels 

Here is a tip for the prospective pur- 
chaser of bath towels now appearing in 
larger supply in many stores. The thick- 
est, heaviest towels wear longest but the 
thin, light-weight towels are faster at 
the job of drying the skin because they 
absorb moisture more readily. Textile 
scientists of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture found in tests of 
bath towels that thin, poorly constructed 
and low-cost bath towels break and wear 
out much sooner than strongly-woven 
thick pile towels, but do have the ad- 
vantage of taking up moisture rapidly. 


About Floor Coverings 

Wool floor coverings, in short supply 
during the war, are back in production 
and will be available to consumers by 
early spring at the same prices that 
were charged in March, 1942, according 
to the O.P.A. 

All-rayon-face rugs and carpets will 
be on the markets in quantities soon, 
and consumers may expect good service 
from them. The rayon rug industry de- 
veloped during the war when carpet 
wools were limited by lack of shipping 
facilities. No carpet wool is produced 
in the United States, primarily because 


‘our limited pasturage is limited to herds 


that produce high quality clothing wool. 


The original difficulty of cleaning rayon 
rugs has been met by carpet and rug 
cleaners. 

Following a prewar trend toward 
carved designs in rugs, introduced by 
American designers, carpet companies 
are making plans to produce sculptured 
effects by mass production. These may 
be ordered in individual motifs, but the 
customer may have to wait six or more 
months for her rug. 


Around the Corner 
@ Windows which open and close auto- 
matically. This new electric device is 
operated by temperature changes. Think 
what this means to the housewife who 
worries about rain spoiling her rugs 
and curtains. 
e Non-skid rug underlay. A synthetic 
sponge rubber, not available during the 
war, is gradually returning to rug de- 
partments. It clings to slippery polished 
floors, holds scatter rugs in place and 
will not harbor moths. 
@ Dual-control electric blanket. Double 
bed occupants who have different ideas 
on what degree of temperature is most 
conducive to comfortable sleeping can 
now sleep their separate ways together, 
under this new electric blanket which 
has two individual wiring circuits and 
temperature controls. 
e Bottle sterilizer. A twenty-four hour 
supply of nursing bottles may be ster- 
ilized in this electrically operated unit. 
@ Packaged elastic. The home sewer 
will soon be able to buy elastic braid in 
a neat package equipped with a handy 
six-inch rule to measure off what she 
needs. Farewell to tangled, soiled elastic 
in the old sewing basket! 
@ Waste disposal unit. An electric waste 
disposal unit that fits in the kitchen 
sink will go into production the first 
quarter of 1946. This unit which elimi- 
nates kitchen mess and emptying gar- 
bage pails was manufactured before the 
war but the new version is reported to 
have several improvements. 
@ Combined heater and fan. This all- 
in-one electric device is a heating fan in 
winter and an air circulating fan in 
summer. It weighs less than ten pounds 
and uses little current. 
© Kitchen utensils of the future. Elec- 
tric flour sifters—stainless steel mixing 
bowls—pottery waterless cookers. 
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The story behind 
Johnson‘s Cream Wax: 


Johnson’s Cream Wax was developed in the labo- 
ratories of S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., to meet a 
special need. It was felt that women would 
appreciate a wax product that would more effec- 
tively clean the surface, and that would not leave 
an oily, sticky film to catch the dust. 


What the product is: 


Johnson’s Cream Wax is a genuine wax product, 
creamy white in color, that may beapplied witha 
soft cloth to any surface that you wish to clean 
and polish. It was especially developed for use on 
furniture and woodwork, but may be used many 
other places. In fact, it may be used as a cleaner 
to help remove surface spots or water rings. 


Other uses for Cream Wax: 


Maintain kitchen equipment, refrigerators, win- 
dow sills, table tops, etc., with Johnson’s Cream 
Wax. It removes finger marks easily, and leaves 
ahard, dry polish which resists dust, withstands 
hard wear. You’!l find that Johnson’s Cream Wax 
will be a useful and helpful addition to your clean- 
ing cabinet equipment. 


Johnson’‘s Wax. . Paste, Liquid, Crea 
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FREE @ ‘‘Teacher’s Hand- 


i book on Home Care and Conserva- 
tion by the Modern Wax Method”’... 

specially designed helpful booklet for use in your class- 

rooms. Send the coupon for your FREE copy. 


Popular Movie Available aiso. “Beauty 
for Keeps,’’ a dramatic sound film for classroom show- 
ing. Runs 29 minutes. Available in 16 mm. sound. 
Write for free showing dates for your school. See page 
127 coupon section. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., Dept. PH-26, Racine, Wis. 
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New Horizons 


“Breathes there a man with soul so dead 


Who never to himself has said———”’ 


REATHES there a homemaking 

teacher and class who isn’t dreaming 
of a foods lab with new and up-to-date 
kitchen equipment? 

Now that restrictions on the manu- 
facture of civilian goods are being re- 
moved, and manufacturers are selling 
their wares through full page pictures in 


our magazines, we can go forward in 
our plans for those kitchens. 

But remember—the class members and 
the teacher should be working on this 
project together. Who knows what 
workable plans and ideas may come 
from those high school girls? 

Instead of planning a dream kitchen 
in a notebook, let’s begin with the floor 
plan of our own school kitchen. We 
believe in making our school labora- 
tories as nearly like home kitchens as 


Students Cheer These MENDING-PRESSING Team Mates 










LUCKY 
|RONTEX 


MENDS SO 
QUICKLY 

















IRONTEX’ 
MENDING TAPE 


IRONTEX is the miracle mending 
tape that solves mending problems 
in a hurry! Strong, dependable, 
quick—Irontex saves torn clothing, 
sheets, pillow cases by mending 
right at the ironing board in sec- 
onds with a hot iron. Launders! 
Comes in white and colors. 
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GLIDE -TEX 

PRESSING 
CLOTH ISA 

BIG HELP 
IN PRESSING 























PRESSING CLOTH 


GLIDE-TEX Pressing Cloth is chemically 
processed to do a professional pressing 
job. Protects and steams as you iron... 
enables you to give clothes that well- 
tailored look easily, quickly! Prevents 
scorching and iron shine. Dressmaking 
students find Glide-tex Pressing Cloth 
helpful for expert pressing as they sew. 


59¢ 
package 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





BOTH ITEMS AT ALL NOTION COUNTERS 





Send for Special CLASSROOM Helps at once! 


Wall charts, individual lesson sheets, demonstration 





samples and complete instructions. Send for this 
material today. See Coupon Section. 


DAVID TRAUM COMPANY, 15 E. 26th ST., NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
INCORPORATED 
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possible. And we want—and need—them 
to be examples of the highest standards 
for the community, something to work 
toward. There are many pictures avail- 
able in our magazines showing up-to 
date pieces of equipment and their efh- 
cient arrangement. 

Can we have that kind of kitchen in 
our laboratory? Can we use some of the 
ideas we see in those kitchens? Let’s try. 
Cut out models, drawn to scale, of the 
various pieces of equipment (range, 
sink, refrigerators, cabinets, breakfast 
table and chairs) and arrange them on 
the floor, also drawn to scale, as they 
are arranged in the pictures. Do they 
fit into the space available? Juggle them 
around until they fit. Is this arrange- 
ment workable? 

If the present equipment is movable, 
try arranging it as planned on paper. 
Chalk lines on the floor will help here. 
Try working in this unit home kitchen. 
The girls may suggest other arrange- 
ments after they have tried preparing 
family meals in this one. 

Questions and differences of opinion 
will arise during the above “experi- 
ence.” And that’s exactly the situation 
you want. No one knows the right an- 
swer for your particular situation until 
you and your classes discover or, rather, 
work it out for yourselves as you live 
and work in the situation. And when 
the girls find conflicting ideas in the 
articles they have read, you have the 
stage set for more critical reading. Let 
them find out who is recognized as an 
“authority” on such matters. 

Real learning of principles and ar- 
rangement, characteristics desired in 
each piece of equipment, types of mate- 
rials used, cost of equipment (both ini- 
tial and upkeep)—results from such 
activity! 

Include the parents, too. What do 
they need in a workable home kitchen? 
Here is an opportunity for real pupil- 
parent-teacher planning. Don’t overlook 
it! 

Who said there are no new horizons? 
Ready, set, go! 


—Submitted by LuELtta A. WILLIAMS 


District Supervisor, Home Economics Education 


Indiana University 





“What is Home Economics?” 


The General Federation Clubwoman, 
December, 1945, issue, contains a splen- 
did article by Maude Williamson an- 
swering the question, “What is Home 
Economics?” This type of article in ma- 
tional magazines and trade publications 
is an important contribution to the 
national home economics publicity pro- 
gram. Strange as it may seem to us, 
there are many people in the world who 
do not know what a home economist is 
or does. 
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New school machines / ae 


Orders are now being taken for new Singer classroom 
Sz g 


machines—preferred by 90% of America’s schools and e 
pe “ 2 , ‘ 
x r Sc Te > 2wing machines, better 
colleges. If your school needs new sewing y 
see us soon! 
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Sewing Notions. 

* your girls to 
for slide fastener 
threads, trims, 
all their 


makes jt Casier for 


Tell 
come here 
S, Shields, 
and bindings— 
Sewing Notions. It 


you if Sup- 
Plies are uniform, 


4 Sewing Kits and Boxes. 
e ‘ me « 4 y 

It saves a lot of Confusion 

IN Class if every student has 


One. We have all kinds and 
sizes 


compactly Planned and 
attractively Covered. Prices 
Start as low as SO¢ 


Mee 


Ilustrated Guides. 

* dreds of teachers order 
these in quantity, Special dis- 
count prices jn lots of 12 o, 
more: Dressmaking and Home 
Lew Decorating Guides IS¢ each 
25¢ each) 
l0e each 


Hun- 


(regularly Priced at 
Make-Ove; Guide, 
(regularly Priced 


; _ al 15¢ each), 
= All three, 40¢. 
PAN 
SEWING MACHINE COM SEWING CENTERS 
EVERYWHERE 
Oepyright, U.S.A., 1946, by The Singer Manufacturing Company. 


All rights reserved tor «ii countries. 
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Cotton—1946 


(Continued from page 87) 

also are making news. Koroseal is being 
used on a cotton base. Plexon, a plastic 
coating with strong resistance to abra- 
sion, is being used on cotton for uphol- 
stery purposes and for strapping. Naugh- 
ahyde, another plastic coating that gives 
a leather-like effect, is applied to a wov- 
en cotton back. Plasticote gives a glazed 
chintz finish to cottons for draperies and 
tablecloths. 


Old standbys in the dress field, such 
as gingham and seersucker, are being 
made now in bold overscaled plaids and 
checks for home decoration, and other 
types of dress fabrics will undoubtedly 
follow this trend. 

Cotton rugs in a wonderful variety of 
colors and textures for all rooms of the 
home, cotton-backed wall coverings, 
leatherettes for upholstery, table napery 
of nearly every kind of cotton fabric 
(including dress materials), new sheets 
fitted to the mattress, novel designs in 





New! Pyrex Bowls in the 
Colors of Spring Flowers 


..only 
SOO 


SET OF FOUR 





YELLOW 
4 at. 


ae 


GREEN 
2'/, QT. 





LOOK FOR THE tb 
FAMILIAR ORANGE LABEL ; 
<& OR THIS TRADE-MARK 
PRESSED IN GLASS 


*PYREX' IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N.Y. 
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bed covers, window curtains that neither 
sag nor stretch, and a host of other 
home furnishings are here or will appear 
in the near future. 

With all the improvements that are 
taking place, cotton is entering a new 
Golden Age. Mills have established ex- 
perimental plants for developing new 
fabrics as well as improving old ones. 
Converters are styling up their lines and 
welcoming designers who want to work 
directly with them in creating fabrics de- 
signed specifically for their use. Garment 
designers are contributing their creative 
best to prove that cotton has the in- 
herent beauty and versatility and quality 
worthy of the best designing talent. 
Teachers are playing an important role 
in the clothing picture by passing on to 
students a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of America’s leading natural 
fiber and largest textile industry. 





The History of Home Economics 
By HAZEL T. CRAIC 


Profusely illustrated; substantially bound 


$1.50 per copy 


In quantities of five or more for students, 
$1.00 per copy 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 











The World's Best 
Cocoa At Less Than A 
Penny Per Cup 
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: ... An example of the 
5 | American “way of doing things” 


Not many years ago tomato juice was a “brand new drink.’ 
To serve a chilled glass of it before dinner was an innova- 
tion for a hostess .. . and a sure conversation-starter on 











TOMATO Juice 


‘tien IN FLAVOR 
H | ‘ 

I, Use Libby's 7; ” VITAMINS 
making ¢ Sig lomato Juice for 

aspic. Ty cin) tomato-rich ees 
bave fin Pert i add finely shred | ac, 

or slived Tepe Ped celery, green ug ee” 

siiced Libby's Stuffed ore pepper, 
. ves 


the subject of vitamins. 
But in just 15 years this “new drink” became one of 





America’s favorites—due to the industry’s skill in the 
retention of fine flavor and important food values. Dur- 
ing the war years, American armed forces all around the 
globedranktheirVitaminsA,B,,B2andCin this refreshing 
juice! In 1944 America’s canners packed over 26,000,000 
cases of tomato juice, and the pack figures for 1945 will 
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be still higher. 









Now that practically all of America’s precious pack dik sauce for 
os ° i“ ope acaroni loaf, or fis} or meat loaf. 
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understand how this popular vitamin-laden drink can a \dd Libby's Tomato Jui ‘ ) 
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contribute to the American dietary, and how to use 
tomato juice in many ways. If you have not yet writ- 
ten for your free Teacher’s Kit—which gives you com- 
plete material for four lessons on canned foods, using 
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tomato juice as the example—request it now. Address 
n LIBBY, MCNEILL & LIBBY 
Home Economics Department PH-48, Chicago 9, Ill. 


2 “Tenuito Guico... 


ol LOOK TO LIBBY’S FOR PERFECTION 
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Minimum Equipment 
(Continued from page 89) 


Sets of measuring spoons, either sepa- 
rate or in a nest and preferably of 
metal, are most convenient. Plastic 
ones are colorful but at the same time 
easily cracked or broken. Some kitch- 
en spoons have markings on the bowl 
of the spoon for the different meas- 
urements but it is easier to fill and 
level off a small measuring spoon 
than to spend time reaching the ex- 
act mark on the table spoon. 








Director of. Kellogg's 
Home Economics Department 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


REMEMBER the very first package of 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes that my mother 
ever bought. In those days we didn’t have 
ready-to-eat cereals. Mother had five chil- 
dren and she quickly saw that this new 
kind of cereal would save her time and 
work and encourage us to eat a good 
breakfast before dashing off to school. 


THIS MARY HAD A COW! 


There was always plenty of milk in our 
house because we had a fine Jersey cow. 
After school. we’d go into the pantry and 





SEE THE VALUES IN 
THIS KELLOGG BREAKFAST BOWL 





KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES (1 Ounce) 
BANANA (1 Average) 
WHOLE MILK (4 Ounces) SUGAR (1 Teaspoon) 









































recommennen — MUINTINE NUTRITIONAL CONTRIBUTION IM 
DIETARY copy puaxe PERCENTAGES OF RECOMMENDED 
, 
ALLOWANCES’ Coos ows DIETARY ALLOWANCES 
5% 10% 18% 20% 
CALORIES 2,730 305 | a J 
PROTEIN 65 grams | 7.4 grams 
CALCIUM 9 grams | .143 grams | BISA 
IRON 12 mgs. 1.32 mgs. | BZ [ 
WTAMIN'A | geooru. | saaiu. | CE 
Value 
So | 7m | nc | 
THIAMINE 1.5 mgs. .2 mgs. 
NIACIN’ 15 mgs. 1.3 mgs. [ ie cd 
RIBOFLAVIN 2.2 mgs. .3 mgs. ee 














‘Allowonces suggested by the Food and Nutrition Board of the Na- 
tional Research Council for 17 age- sex- and activity- groups were 
weighted by the estimated number of persons in each group in 1943. 
"all d for d ly active man, recommended 
dietary ellowenees, revised 1945, National Research Council. 








3. Cutlery should be selected on the 
basis of performance and quality of 
material. A few well-constructed 
knives which hold their edges are 
preferable to several of low-grade 
steel. A small all-purpose or utility 
knife of stainless steel may serve both 
for paring and for heavier food prep- 
aration. A knife with a blade of me- 
dium length is preferable to one for 
a specific purpose such as a long- 
bladed meat slicer. An exception is 
the bread or cake knife which, be- 
cause of its specially constructed edge, 
is in a class by itself. A broad spatula 


Y ane KELLOGS’S 
“THE FIRST TIME 
| ATE CORN FLAKES...” 


pour out a bowlful of crisp Corn Flakes 
and drown them in milk. 


THEIR NEW FOOD VALUE 


During the war years, more and more 
thought has been given to nutrition. In 
tune with the times, the Kellogg Com- 
pany has restored Corn Flakes to the full- 
grain level of thiamine, niacin and iron. 
Unfortunately, not all teachers, doctors, 
and dietitians, know this, as we have 
learned from a recent survey. 


Many nutritionists feel that at least one- 
fourth of the daily food needs should be 
provided by the morning meal. Here, I 
think, our Kellogg Breakfast Bow] offers 
some practical help. It is quickly pre- 
pared and quickly eaten, yet it contributes 
a good percentage of the nutrients de- 
sirable in the morning meal. 


Mary |. Barber, virector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


Hilloggis 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES 


PEP + ALL-BRAN + KELLOGG’S RAISIN BRAN 
FLAKES + KELLOGG’S 40° BRAN FLAKES 
KELLOGG'S SHREDDED WHEAT AND KRUMBLES 
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may be used also as a cake or griddle 
turner. 


Forks play a secondary role in the 
cutlery fields although they have a 
definite place in turning or lifting 
food and in substituting for a beater 
or mixer. When used about the stove, 
they should have longer handles than 
the table fork. 


t. Spoons mix ingredients, stir and serve 
foods. Kitchen spoons are various 
sizes. Heavy tin, plated nickel, plated 
silver and stainless steel wear longest. 


(Concluded on page 117) 


CREATIVE CAREERS IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 
By HAZEL T. CRAIG 


Ideal for the high school and college students 
who want a home economics career. 


Price 25 cents a copy 
10 copies or more, 20 cents each 
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Positions Open 





AMERICAN HOSPITAL BUREAU (Agency) 
1825 Empire State Building, New York City 
Charlotte M. Powell, R.N., Director 
Placing—Administrative, Assistant, Therapeutic, 
and Teaching Dietitians in Hospitals, Schools 
and Colleges, Industry and _ Research. Our 

Service is nation-wide. 





BROWN’S MEDICAL BUREAU 
(Agency) 
Gladys Brown, Director 
7 East 42nd St., near Sth Ave. 
New York City 
We place with Colleges, Schools, Hospitals, and 
Industry: dietitians, nutritionists, doctors, nurses, 
housemothers, etc. 





THE MEDICAL BUREAU 
Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


l dis Jiedi 


(a) Nutritionist for division with department of 
tuberculosis of state health department; du ties 
consist of serving as consultant in dietetics to 24 
approved tuberculosis sanatoria; experience in ad- 
ministrative dietetics required; immediately. (b) 
Director of dietary department; hospital for 
nervous and mental diseases, considered one of 
most progressive in country; "approximately 3,000 
patients, 750 employees; institution beautifully lo- 
cated on outskirts of large city; duties include 
purchasing; $3,000. (c) Dietitian to take charge 
of department in hospital located in the Canal 
Zone; 25% of patients are Americans; transpor- 
tation refunded. (d) Teaching dietitian; 150-bed 
hospital; construction of addition of 100 beds to 
commence in April; new dietary department; 
preferably some one qualified to equip department; 
$175-$200, maintenance. (e) Administrative die- 
titian; large teaching hospital; South. (f) Die- 
titian qualified to teach Foods and Cookery as 


well as Diet Therapy; 400-bed hospital; 160 stu 
dents; $200 complete maintenance; Central me- 
tropolis. 


(In requesting information concerning these ap: 
pointments, please menticu the key letters and the 
month of publication. ) 





THE NEW YORK MEDICAL EXCHANGE 
(Agency) 

Ave., New York City 

Director 


489 Fifth / 
Patricia Edgerly, 


Hospitals from all over the country are calling 
upon us for dietitians. Register with us now 
and we will send you a list of openings. We 
charge no registration fee. 
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can do much more than improve the figure 
... though that in itself is important enough 
to one who is always in the public eye. The 
first thrill comes when you learn how “‘re- 
ducing” has been streamlined by 


Y-KRISP 


in a brand new “Design for Reducing.” 
Here, in a little booklet just off the press, 
is a simple plan to lose pounds—widely 
accepted by the medical profession for use 
by normal overweights. It’s actually fun to 


ents 
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ty follow: You choose what you like to eat 
on from long lists of foods (in quantities indi- 
_ cated) ...use the recipes given... enjoy 
Ry-Krisp as bread ... and soon reap your 
in a slimmer figure, new self-confidence, and 
ben ...most important of all, a feeling of 
vitality and physical ‘‘tone”’ that may help 
you do a better job. For the Ry-Krisp 
reducing method is nutritionally sound, and 
helps establish good eating habits that will 
a stand you in good stead when reducing is 
= no longer a problem. 
" 
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Please send, no cost or obligation,_ _copies of “‘ Design for Reducing,’ C566. | 
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We (Offer limited to residents of continental United States) 
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Astro Affairs 


(Continued from page 90) 


4 boisterous, hilarious evening—a Mad 
March Hare party—which will leave 
everyone feeling more confused and 
breathless than a long walk through 
windswept streets! 

Invite your friends to come dressed in 
any topsy-turvy, wind-blown fashion they 
choose and provide a comfortably chao- 
tic setting with pictures awry, chairs 
overturned, and sudden gusts of wind 





J ywoustRy 
7 EDUCATION 
' screnct 

WOMEMARING 


swors 
HOSPITALS 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


from concealed electric tans. 

In addition to the usual party past- 
times, introduce some new stunts. If 
your’s is a supper party, have a contest 
to discover the breeziest talker while the 
meal is in progress. Also, just to keep 
the couples thoroughly shuffled, make it 
a progressive affair. Oh, no, this is no 
recommendation for mad dashes from 
house to house but merely a suggestion 
that after each course, either the fellows 
or girls be asked to take their respective 
napkins and glasses and move two places 
to their left. At this “Mad March” af- 





A Planned SHELDON 
Homemaking Room 






















SHELDON’S long, continuous, and 
successful experience; efficient 
planning service, and unsurpassed 
production facilities combine to 
provide the utmost in utility and 
economy in Homemaking and Vo- 
cational Equipment. Let SHELDON 
Planning Engineers heip you plan 
your Homemaking Areas and 
Vocational Departments. 


SHELDON’S new catalog of 
Homemaking Equipment 
and plans for Homemaking 
Rooms is now on the press. 
Reserve your copy today. 
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fair, a game of Breezy Golf might be in 
order. Just give each person a feather 
and a fan attached to the end of a yard- 
stick, announce the course and let each 
guest wave away in an attempt to win 
the match. Other than not touching the 
feather, the rules of this game are as 
non-existent as are the chances for pre- 
dicting the direction or intensity of the 
season’s sudden breezes. It is even con- 
sidered good sport to send a competitor's 
fluff off in the wrong direction. 

If, after all this wind, there are still 
some gusty guests, bring out pans of 
soapy water, some bubble pipes and let 
your friends complete their exhaustion. 
Of course there should be a prize for the 
blower of the biggest and longest lived 
bubble. Remember, however, that if 
the morrow is to bring a post-storm calm, 
this activity must be relegated to the 
kitchen or rumpus room. The bursting 
of soapy bubbles on curtains, hangings, 
rugs and furniture could understandably 
incite a maternal gale wilder than any 
March Hare affair . . . or, in other words, 
your mother might not enjoy the party 
as much as you and your friends have. 





Clothing Tips 


@ Before washing a sweater, baste but- 
ton holes together to avoid stretching. 
@ When patching underwear, use small 
cross stitches around the edge of the 
patch. The cross stitch makes for elas- 
ticity. 

@ To hold a scarf in place, sew one-half 
of a snap to center of suit or coat collar 
and the other half to center back of 
scarf. 
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“AW, MOM...THE KIDS 
WILL LAUGH!” 


A need for new attitudes toward proper 
foods is revealed by recent school study. 


One of the most powerful govern- 
ing factors in child behavior—as 
every teacher knows— is the young- 
ster’s fear of being ‘‘different.”’ 
That fear may today be a partial 
cause, at least, of some serious and 
widespread faults in the nutrition 
of school children. 

In packing a lunch to be carried 
to school, the wise mother knows 
of many tasty and attractive foods 
that might be added to such stand- 
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ard favorites as sandwiches, milk, 
fruit and cookies. For example . , . 
crisp, fresh carrot sticks ...a paper 
cup of coleslaw ... a ‘‘rolled salad”’ 
made with whole lettuce leaves... 
celery stalks... or a whole tomato. 

Why are vegetables so seldom 
seen in school lunches? A chief 
reason, probably, is that they are 
unconventional. Yet the great need 
for such foods in children’s diets is 
shown very clearly by a recent 
survey. 

In a combined tabulation cover- 
ing rural, small town, suburban 
and city schools reached by this 
study, these surprising figures are 
revealed: 





















63.8% of all children had less than 
the recommended allowance of citrus 


fruits. 


70% had less than the recommend- 
ed allowance of green and yellow 
vegetables. 


To help teachers overcome old 
prejudices and faulty habits in nu- 
trition, General Mills iss now pre- 
paring a variety of materials useful 
in the classrooms of all grades. 
These materials will be available 
in the near future. 


General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946——-GENERAL MILLS, INC 


CLUDE THESE FOODS 











GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
o day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS... or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE use for 
spreods and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit 


in addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oi! or Vitamin D concentrate 


FEBRUARY, 1946 
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Lenten Food Lessons 
(Continued from page 94) 


Cheese 


Cheese is closely linked with Lenten 
menus because of its high protein con- 
tent which makes it a good meat substi- 
tute. It is also favored for its variety 
of flavors and the fact that a little goes 
a long way in making bland foods 
savory. 

Today there are literally scores of 
varieties of cheese, in striking contrast to 
the old days when but one huge block 


FOR NATIONAL REHABILITATION... 


of cheese stood on every grocer’s counter 


‘to be cut off in wedges on demand. 


Cheese now comes in individual pack- 
ages, in jars, boxes and loaves for slic- 
ing, as well as ready grated. 

Cheese is one of the most accommodat- 
ing foods in the world. It can bc 
sprinkled on soups; used with potatoes, 
rice, macaroni and spaghetti; added to 
vegetable and nut loaves and roasts, to 
souffles and omelets; and served in 
toasted sandwiches. If cheese is hard and 
dry, grate it; if soft and creamy, dice, 
slice thinly or press through a coarse 
sieve. There are just two warnings: 


Now that government 
restrictions are lifted bea 


Ice Cream may be available for 


hospital patients at all times. 


Many Army General Hospitals 


serve Ice Cream twice a week 
...and serve it more often wher- 


ever special diets call for it. The 
hospital at the largest naval 
training station in the United 
States serves Ice Cream from two 


available always for patients on 
special diets. 

There are many good reasons 
why Ice Cream is important to 
all hospitals. It is a nutritious 
food ... supplying vitamin A and 
riboflavin, protein, calcium... in 
fact, the nutrients of milk. AND 
patients really ENJOY ICE 





CREAM. 


to four times a week, and it is 


ICE CREAM IS A NUTRITIOUS FOOD 
(and Morale-Building) 


Send for “Ice Cream for Everyday Use”... 
write for FREE copy to: National Dairy Coun- 
cil, Dept. PHE-246 111 N. Canal Street, Chicago 
6, Illinois . . . an educational organization pro- 
moting national health through better under- 
standing of dairy foods and their use. 


NATIONAL 
DAIRY 
fe} t) Tals 


. Avoid its too generous service in com- 
bination with an otherwise hearty 
meal. 

. Remember to cook cheese slowly and 
not overlong. 


Eggs 

Eggs are another Lenten favorite and 
luckily by this time of year the hens 
are beginning to realize their obligation 
and supply us a little more generuosly. 
The price may still be a bit high, but at 
least there’s no waste to an egg. 

Certainly no other single article of 
food lends itself to a greater variety of 
dishes or gives more concentrated nutri- 
ment. Rich in protein, vitamins and 
minerals, the egg stands supreme. 

Eggs may be served in a different way 
every day for the entire Lenten season. 
Stimulate your pupils to adventure with 
such superb egg dishes as baked eggs 
shortcake style, eggs Louisiana, scalloped 
eggs and corn, eggs populi, Mexican 
eggs, scrambled eggs with mushrooms 
and black olives, eggs Fou Young, carrot 
and orange souffle and bread crumb 
omelet. 

And, finally, when discussing Lenten 
meals in class do not underestimate the 
nutritive value and appetite appeal of 
those accompanying edible garnishes and 
sauces. Water cress, lemons, limes, pars- 
ley, radishes and pickled beets add color 
and taste contrast. Horseradish, olives 
and sliced dill give a zest that lifts 
Lenten meals out of the ordinary. 





Clean Necklines 


Many soiled collar’ and dusky necks 
could be avoided if winter coat collars 
were cleaned more frequently. The back 
of the neck is subject to both perspira- 
tion and oil from skin and hair and is 
a center where dust and grime accumu- 
late to “work in” with wear. 

To clean a fur collar, mix sawdust or 
cornmeal with dry cleaning fluid and 
work thoroughly into the fur, then 
brush out. To clean a wool collar on a 
dark coat, remove all loose dust with 
a brush, moisten a piece of dark wool 
cloth with cleaning fluid and sponge the 
soiled part with light brushing motions. 
Several light applications do a_ better 
job than too much fluid used at once. 
Pat dry with a clean dry wool cloth. 
Finally, brush the wool with a medium 
soft wool brush. 

A scarf helps protect both coat and 
neck from soil. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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More Home Workshops 


(Continued from page 93) 
tion and, while machines that create 
dust are now equipped with automatic 
dust collectors, arrangements must be 
made to “blow out” the shop at inter- 
vals. 

The size of the shop will depend en- 
tirely upon the ambitions and purse of 
the owner and upon the purpose for 
installing a workshop—which may be: 

a) Home care and repair 

b) Making articles for home use only 

c) Making articles for sale at a profit 

Home care and repair includes every- 





thing from fixing a leaky faucet to in- 
stalling Venetian blinds or refinishing 
dining room chairs. A spray booth and 
gun designed for home use is a good 
investment since it is faster, easier and 
gives a more professional finish than to 
brush on paint, varnish or lacquer. 

A partial list of articles which can be 
made for use in any home or for sale 
includes: ashtrays, ball bats, banjo 
clocks, bins, bird houses, boats, book 
ends, bowls, boxes, candy boxes, chests, 
costume jewelry, cut-outs, dog houses, 
door knockers, fencing, flower boxes, 
foot scrapers, garden furniture, humi- 
dors, pens, pipe racks, porch furniture, 








Cicantiness, massage... stimulation! 
Each one complements the other, but 
so few people realize it. Your hair... 
your family’s hair . . . needs this hy- 
gienic care—and regularly. See that 
you keep your scalp clean, massage it 
daily, apply a Parker Herbex Prepara- 
tion to stimulate it. 

There is a Parker Herbex Prepara- 
tion for every need—for grooming... 
for use before a permanent, after a 
permanent...as a temporary dandruff 
aid, as a general reconditioner for all 
types of abused hair. 

Ordinary preparations of high alco- 
holic content and heavy sticky prepa- 
rations which clog the pores of the 
scalp are most harmful and should be 
avoided. The Parker Herbex Prepara- 
tions—recommended and used by phy- 


sicians, nurses and professional hair- 
dressers for over 50 years—contain 
only the finest ingredients skillfully 
compounded with a minimum of alco- 
hol and with complete freedom from 
chemicals which may serve to dry the 
hair or scalp or cause any injury what- 
soever. 

Send for the FREE Parker Herbex 
Booklet that tells you all about these 
preparations and how you should use 
them. It is specific in its recommenda- 
tions—helpful for the care of the hair 
of the whole family. It is called HAIR 
HYGIENE and you will receive a copy 
promptly if you will fill out the coupon 
below and mail it today. Parker 
Herbex Preparations are on sale in 
leading drug stores. There is no diffi- 
culty in obtaining them. 





Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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PARKER HERBEX CORP. 
29-50 Northern Boulevard 


PH13 


Please send me FREE copy of HAIR HYGIENE 








shelving, string-holders, trays, umbrella 
racks. 

It is important to bear in mind in 
relation to the home workshop move- 
ment that it represents, in a sense at 
least, a partial return to the home indus- 
try idea which was common in this coun- 
try a few generations ago, and which 
still prevails in some parts of the world. 
The home workshop cannot compete 
with an established mass production fac- 
tory, of course, but it can supply many 
household needs which may net be met 
by industry for some time to come. 
Then, too, there is a definite demand 
for articles of wood, plastics and metals 
which can be sold through local stores 
or by mail at a profit. For example, 
young folks handy with tools have per- 
fected the manufacture of a single se- 
lected demand item—a _ baseball bat, 
model spinning wheel, a foot scraper — 
and through practice have learned to 
produce fast enough to make a profit. 

The current home workshop move- 
ment is closely related to practical home 
economics, and no doubt will become 
more closely integrated in the future. 


Coo 


Write for amusing and colorful, 
illustrated booklet on the story 
of “Botany” Brand Fabrics from 
the sheep to the finished fashion. 
Twelve full page illustrations 
will give you a graphic story of 
the various steps in weaving 
Botany fabrics—steps that have 
made this brand name famous. 


BOTANY* WORSTED MILLS 
Passaic, N. J. 
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Flavor Curiosity 





Jiven, ls 


a 


B hee developed an oversized bump of 
curiosity,’’ a home economics teacher 


ad 





or 


2) 


Minimum Equipment 


(Continued from page 110) 

One large spoon with slotted or per- 
forated bowl; one solid bowl spoon 
with lip on side and one wooden 
spoon are essential in every kitchen. 
Two tablespoons and one teaspoon 
for testing and tasting are considered 
sufficient. 


Mixing bowls are constructed of sev- | 
eral materials. The most satisfactory | 


for general use are those made from 
earthenware and from _heat-proof 
glass. Both can be had in a variety 
of colors and sizes. A nest or set of 
three to five bowls, ranging in size 
from one pint to three quarts, seems 
practical for a small family. 


. Beaters incorporate air and develop 


fine texture. Select a rotary or Dover 
beater made with wear resistant fin- 
ish, such as stainless steel, chrome or 
nickel. Unless the gears mesh accu- 
rately, the beater will not operate 
smoothly and easily. 





| 
| 















Be sure 
of your 


Facts 











Keep up to date in 
this subject. Be ready 
to answer the girls’ 


{ told me recently, “‘all because my pupils | 7. Sifters are usually made of tin. The - thee i 
; ask why and where and how so often.” one-quart size is ample for general questions _ oat aged by 
“Why must we cream sugar and shorten- use. It may have single, double or Class or in private. Tampax 1s so we 
a” Cia Reeaanieess” | triple action. It must be easy to oper- known now that you can count on a 
ing: ‘ om: | ate and to clean. A medium-sized | strong and growing interest in this 
How do you steam a fruit cake? | strainer of durable quality with a internal form of monthly sanitary pro- 
Today's teachers have to be curious to | proper-sized mesh can be substituted tection as distinguished from older 
keep up with Young America as it ab- | for a sifter but it lacks the agitation methods. : 
sorbs knowledge like a sponge. Nearly | of the beater inside the sifter which Send now for students’ folders and 
all teachers know, too, that curiosity in | makes the flour fluffy and lighter. samples, as well as wall charts and val- ? 
cooking leads to genius and so encour- | 8. Utensils for surface cookery range all uable Teachers Manual of ge abi 
age it in every class. the way from the old-fashioned pot entitled yd pi rei 1 
The 29 Burnett Flavors standing ready | —_ and skillet to the comparatively new Y ig dome ct er pate psrind ; 
on the school supply table are satisfactory | _heat-proof glassware. The former is rn basta tioscsrnes of ie Pet 
answers to hosts of “whys” and “where- | ideal for long, slow cooking; the lat and ancient Galkiasiaath, but its scien- 
fores.” There’s a group of Burnett Fruit | ee tific and informative sections are no less 


process. 
rapidly but cool quickly. Enamel- 
ware will always have a place in the 


interesting, illustrated with charts in 
color and supported by medical abstracts 
and bibliographies. 


Flavors to work with: smooth Banana, 
tart Lemon, rich Pineapple, Raspberry, | 








Strawberry, Lime or Orange. 

There’s today’s new way with spice 
flavors — liquid Clove, Cinnamon o1 
Nutmeg, in familiar Burnett bottles, 


where a few drops turn the Flavor trick. | 


You can satisfy a creative urge with 
Burnett Nut Flavors: Almond, Black 


Walnut and Pistachio. Or make plain | 


dishes sing with new and different Bur- 
nett Flavor combinations. 


ALL of the 29 Burnett Flavors are in- | 
centives toward better cooking . . . insur- | 


ance for more fun in cooking. 
For the right answers about where 
Burnett Flavors come from and how 


they are made, send for the brand-new, | 


eight-page Burnett 100th Anniversary 
gift booklet, The Romance of Flavor. See 
the coupon section. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
437 D St., Boston 10, Massachusetts 


oo - 
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kitchen because of its color, efficiency 
and reasonable cost. 

Frequently, a double boiler is con- 
sidered as a single unit only, when 
actually both parts can be used as 
separate saucepans. The lid should 
be tight-fitting and interchangeable 
to make a covered saucepan with 
either part of the boiler. 


fT. 
SO 


Ovenware should be purchased with 
other uses in mind. Heat-proof bak- 
ing dishes may be used also as refrig- 
erator dishes or attractive serving 
dishes. Aluminum and tinware are 
both satisfactory for oven utensils 
such as cookie sheets, pie pans and 
muffin tins. 

There is no limit to the number 
auxiliary utensils one may have, but a 
careful choice is essential if we desire 
to make the wisest use of money, space 
and time. The homemaker’s final deci- 
sion is, of course, an individual one. It 
should be made, however, only after due 
consideration of all the factors involved. 


of 


the Journal of the American 


Specify on the coupon (below) the 


quantities you desire of each item: 
Tampax samples, teachers’ manual, stu- 


dents’ folders and wall charts. 
Accepted for Advertising by 









» ‘« . 
> Guaranteed by ” 


Medical Association ‘ 
Good Housekeeping 





PHE-26-A 


TAMPAX Incorporated 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send the free material checked. 


() Tampax manual for teachers ‘How Times 
Have Changed.’ [] Wall chart (anatomical). 
(C] Samples of Tampax: Regular, Junior, 
Super absorbencies. Also send 
copies of the booklet for students. 


PEN. Chkccnag oes eee cenedabentedasexe 
Institution Address .......- esideseetos 
RP Secstnvedevcrccsss Giiiccccees ; 


PPC ce cesecscegescecssssses= 
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TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
intensive SUMMER and FALL Courses. 











methods for beginners or advanced students. 
courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 
Textile Design, Display. Regents Credits. 
Free Placement. Send for Cir. ; 
AG 1680 Broadway (52nd Street) N. Y. 19 
ASHION ! » 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c. 


HOLD YOUR BONDS 


Teachers! 


TALON fastener in- 
struction material! 

















New improved FREE Talon fastener 
lesson sheets. Easy-to-follow blueprint 
directions diagram the 3 specific closing 
applications—for skirt, dress and neckline. 


Newly designed FREE Talon fast- 
ener wall chart .. . is perfect for class- 
room use! The type is twice as big for 
long-range reading. 

The smart, “eye-catching” illustrations 
demonstrate each closing use. 


TALON 


Cue e, 


D> 


fe DRESS PLACKETS 


Send your requests in 
<are of this magazine. 
See coupon section. 


TALON 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off., Talon, Inc. 
THE QUALITY SLIDE FASTENER 


Distributors : 
SLIDE FASTENERS, INC., 
DAVID TRAUM CO., INC. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Keep Growing 


In our school we've found several 
ways of increasing the enrollment in 
homemaking. Naturally, the most effec- 
tive is in making each course so inter- 


esting and worthwhile for girls that they | 


will come back for more. Another meth- 
od is to advertise the work to the other 
girls in school by a planned promotional 


program. Still a third means of attract- | 


ing class members is personal contact 
through chats 
teacher and prospective students and 
through home visits. 


The most successful advertising we 
have done was at a tea for all non- 
home economics girls. The chief inter- 
est-getter was an exhibit of work done 
in the classes. This elicited comments 
such as “Oh, I didn’t know you did all 
this.” ‘‘Isn’t this dress pretty?” ‘Look 
at that canning.” “We never did that 
when we took homemaking.” 


Many of the girls expressed their 
pleasure in the food, the attractive table 
decorations and in our unusual center- 
piece which was made with roses and 
moth balls floating in a bowl containing 
a solution of boric acid and_ baking 
soda.* They returned to the table sev- 
eral times for punch and sandwiches. 
They truly seemed surprised at the 
things which the class had accomplished. 


between homemaking | 








FOOD SELECTION CHART FOR 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 


They show food values, selection, quan- 
tity to buy, best season, cooking time and 
how to prepare to retain food value. 
Single copies, 15c; 10 or more, 10c each; 
25 or more, 7%4c each. Cash with order, 
please. 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 16 

















Personal contacts, such as talking to | 
girls while working on extra-curricular | 
activities and making home visits to | 


prospective students, have proved most 
effective. Every girl that I visited elected 
home economics. On the calls I ex- 
plained the plans for their work the 
next semester and, at the same time, 
asked their opinion of the various units. 
‘Lhe good ideas which they offered were 
tnen included in the course material. I 
aiso made it plain that I was interested 
in them as prospective pupils because of 
what they could offer to the class. 


This year our enrollment was well 
aoove the quota required and so we felt 
that since ours was a small school we 


| had succeeded in our larger enrollment 


project. 


—Submitted by CorinNE MILLER | 


vecational Homemaking Teacher, Primghar, lowa | 


*The baking soda and citric acid crystals (or vinegar) | 


make the water effervesce and cause the moth balls 
to jump up and down continually. Weighted to the 
bottom of the bowl were several roses made and 
waxed by one of the girls. 








DELICIOUS, tested, 
milk-rich dishes galore in 
Carnation’s big DeLuxe 
Cook Book, illustrated in 
full color. Send 15c to 
, Carnation Co., Dept. 
4\ 727-B, Milwaukee 2, Wis., 
or Toronto, Ont. 
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Your Pupils 
Will Be Mothers 
in 1950-53 


3,200,000 babies were born in the 
U. S. in 1943—the greatest number 
ever. Another peak will come in 
1950 to 1953 when many of your 
present pupils will become mothers. 
Get them ready for their task. 
Teach them the basic principles of 
child care. Let them practice each 
routine operation on a 


CHASE 
BABY 


Let them acquire manual skill in 


Swabbing 


Feeding 
Dressing 


Bathing 
Changing Diapers 


The CHASE BABY is standard equipment in 
hospitals throughout the world for training 
nurses. It is used by Red Cross home serv- 
ice units, by maternity clinies, by high schools 
and colleges throughout the U. S. It will 
prove invaluable in your child care classes. 
It is built for years of hard service and 
will give complete satisfaction. Moderately 
priced, 


Send for fully descriptive book- 
lets and prices 


M. J. CHASE 


24 Park Place—Pawtucket, R. I. 
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FEB 


CANNON MILLS, INCORPORATED 
70 Worth Stret, New York, New York 
5 Please send: 
(J Complete Sheet course: Sheet Buying and Care, 10c. 
(] Complete Towel course: How to Buy and Care for Terry 
Towels, 10c. 
Cash enclosed $.......... See page 72. } 
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TAMPAX Incorporated PHES-26-A 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send the free material checked. 
( Tampax manual for teachers “How 
Times Have Changed.” 

0) Wall chart (anatomical). 

(1) Samples of Tampax: Regular, 
A! Junior, Super absorbencies. Also 
vf ag copies of the booklet 
for students “Coming of Age.” 
' See page 117. 
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1 3 TEACHING AIDS ON 
t The White Sauce—Vegetable Cookery 
The Cooked Salad Dressing 
\ The Sandwich Spread 
STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
Dept. P2, 595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send me: 
PUSS Class Room Wall Charts 
wathiees Student Instruction Sheets 
on each of the above subjects. (If more than one each of the Wall 
Charts are needed, please insert number required, as well as number 
of Student Sheets wanted). See page 65. 


MUSHROOMS NUTRITIOUS! i ie Bes SM terns sg guide he Mee Oa dice cedke.cdawhetted cna 


























MUSHROOMS DELICIOUS ! oo RE MLMOMeee Co pecanecteceseses Add . Srrrrrrrrr errr es 7. es 
SU ty OO shy hs SR ae aay ye ge ae pee tae Pi “43 
It’s a fact! Canned mushrooms add nutritive 1 a) 
value as well as that famous flavor to meals i ARLINGTON MILLS 
’round the clock. For further facts about culti- 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
vated mushrooms—grown scientifically in spe- Please send NEW Wall Chart on Production ef 
cially constructed hot houses—send for a copy Worsteds. See page 68: 
of the new mushroom booklet. Clip the cou- > palette eT ei cess 
| pon on this page. The booklet also contains School ........... Jr.H.S.. .H.S.. .College. .Other. . 
! new, tested recipes for serving “the little vege- 1 NR nan pe a 
b table with the big flavor,” including the recipe No. of Classes....No. Students...Girls.. ‘Boys... 
il given below. Grades..... If you do not have book, “Naphtha- 
| I f . 1 2 TABLESPOONS BUTTER ak — Py -velieaaay to Fabrics check { 
n a frying pan, melt OR MARGARINE i ere.... py. 'e 2/46 P.HLE. 124 j 
SO ee ne | ll 
| Sauté until lightly browned. About 5 minutes THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, 167 Duroc Bidg., Peoria 3, Ill. 
atiied 1/3 CUP MUSHROOM LIQUID Please send....“Cookies And More Cookies” $2.00;....“Breads And 
h Add pa OF PEPPER More Breads” $2.00;....“Meal Planning And Table Service” $2.50; 
| . “Historic Costume” $3.50;....“Accessories Of Dress” $10.00. 
Heat thoroughly. Enclosed find - yen aah See page 122 The Staff of Life And More Too. 
Toast until golden 3 SLICES WHITE BREAD MRE oo dak cheba 1248 oc das bus 0 adh i qeeatice) oe 
Spread with 1 TABLESPOON BUTTER WINE ss iv che CEU a Aue von cn bees bs asd cots Cece toemaeebhegee nes 
| Cut toast in quarters. Serve mushrooms on a slice of School ea ens ee 6b Bo cles aeeeipese een City covcccceteoce Sta 36 Bi E'% 
i toast, garnished with toast points, lemon wedges, and ae 
watercress or parsley. Serves 2. 
CULTIVATED MUSHROOM INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Inc. 
i This seal on the can guarantees finest quality and purity 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City j 
} PURE Please send: Cultivated Mushrooms and hats to Sooe ig new 
j pep oh enlarged (16 pages) recipe booklet, 512”x814”, with many illustra- 
i CULTIVATED MUSHROOM INSTITUTE mes nnOUls Hg and recipes. Teachers, 1 copy free; students,-10c per 
y OF AMERICA, INC. CERTIFIED copy. Cash enclosed $......... See Togas Tie opposite. 
521 Fifth A N Y _N.Y. coureatéo wisnnoon RR Ne i tines ae a nee e hd etaae ts PE inn a Reis waewte 
chairs 2 RES I Jr. HS. ....H.S.....College....Others.... 
PAGE AS IASC Rare aed Pave ees wees au usss cds acccnbabe 
_ Ei i Mihara vbw wi cede nev ere cis eo ris eS See y . 
a FEBRU 4 FLEE. Subjects Taught ........ccscccssccecees No. of Classes........ 
CS vay ae ” No. of H.E. Students Taught—Girls...... Boys...... Grade(s)...... 
Who directs school cafeteria? .......... anateri'e No. fed daily...... 
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You will have an umbrella for that “Rainy 
Day” in your classroom if you have on hand 
the helpful material so many of our friendly 


advertisers offer so freely to you. 


% Cannon Mills looks to the future 


with some fine teaching aids. 


*% Tampax gives personal hygiene 
information that many of your 


girls are seeking. 


*% Standard Brands offers help on a 
problem of growing importance— 


a spread for bread. 


* Arlington Mills proffers you a 
wealth of information on woolen 


fabrics. 


% Manual Arts Press has home eco- 
nomics books that are standbys— 


rain or shine. 


*% The Cultivated Mushroom Institute 
helps you teach the use of this 


super vegetable. 
Take advantage of these aids to better 


homemaking education. Send coupons to 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
168 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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CROWIN’ 
CORNER 


School Lunch Editor 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


a William J. Niles Junior High School, Bronx, New 
York, uses posters in the cafeteria to suggest behavior 
goals. Pupil monitors assigned to the lunchroom help 
to achieve these goals. Result: order and good eating 
habits! 

One-Third from School- 

Two-Thirds from Home 


Peoria, Arizona, High School sends lunch menus for 
the week to the homes of its pupils with a note remind- 
ing parents of the part the school is doing in providing 
nutritionally complete lunches and referring parents to 
the National Nutritional Guide published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture for help in planning 
the other two meals of the day. 


Qualifying for the Explorers’ Club 


A fourth grade teacher in Richmond, Virginia, led 
pupils to see such adventure in getting acquainted with 
new foods that the class organized an Explorers’ Club. 
To qualify for membership pupils had to learn to eat 
one new food each week. When the list of foods served 
in each pupil’s home was “discovered,” pupils took turns 
bringing unusual food from home for other pupils in 
class to taste. 

Lunch Box Derby 


Marshall County, Kansas, attracted community inter- 
est in nutritionally complete lunches by holding a two- 
day Lunch Box Derby. In Marysville, Kansas, posters 
made by the pupils announcing the Derby were placed 
about town. Local newspapers ran stories before and 
after the contest. Grocery store ads carried a line in their 
week-end advertisements asking the public to visit the 
Derby. Twenty-three lunch box entries were judged by 
home economics teachers and prizes awarded. 


Warm Spirit Pervades Winter Months 

Through the cooperation of parents, teachers, federal 
government, Red Cross canteen workers and the children 
themselves, the Middle Patton School in Westchester 
County, New York, is having the benefit of hot lunches 
during the winter months. Mothers have assigned them- 
selves regular days on which to serve. Red Cross canteen 
workers have charge of serving one day a week. One 
mother purchases supplies in quantities needed. Prepara- 
tion of the lunches is sometimes done at the home of a 
mother volunteer. Children assist by buying bakery 
products and milk from vendors who deliver these foods 
to the school. Children also assist by setting the table, 
spreading butter or margarine on the bread, serving food, 
doing dishes and tidying the lunchroom and kitchen. 
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MALTEX 


is Coming! 


ENo need to coax or scold on Maltex 


mornings—this delicious hot cereal has an ap- 
Children love Maltex for 


and delicate, 


peal all its own. 


its different, nut-like flavor 
natural sweetness, and eat it willingly down 
to the last good spoonful. It’s good for them, 
{ too—nourishing, easily digested, rich in Vita- 
Maltex is made of two cereal grains 


ripe Wheat, 


min Bl. 
appetizingly toasted, 
combined Malted Barley. 
That’s why Maltex is so extra good—and 


r —golden, 
with flavorful 


good for you. 





Daily D 
Let Us Send Vou 9 Sah ist Devers —ttara ae 


Reci Folder—col: lus- recommended for Daily on 
tra ee a ae =. ~s sumption. Helps students plan 
i fins, Ralsi in n Bread, Meat Loaf, a week of balanced meals or 
' New England Treat, Waffles, of meals actually 
Griddle Cakes, Indian Pudding  °ten. Order one for each pupil. 
and Molasses Cookies. Order one 

for each pupil. 


Wall Chart—with Book of Out- beteerdianen 
line Drawings of Common Foods Home _ Economics Department, 
to be col » cut out, and The Maltex 


Company, Burling. 
Dpasted on chart; for teaching ton, Vermont. Offer 

source of food constituents, One of Cie at 
Set to each class. North of Washington, D. C. 
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PARKER-HERBEX CORPORATION 
29-50 Northern Boulevard, Long Island City 1, 
Please send me FREE copy of HAIR HYGIENE. 


New York 
See page 116. 
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GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY, INC. 
KITCHEN BOUQUET, Dept. ‘‘A”’, 

480 Lexintgon Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me, for classroom use: 1) Teacher Lesson Plan (for 
Teachers only). 2) Quantity recipe cards. 3) Generous 4-oz. bottle 
of Kitchen Bouquet. 4) New and approved Kitchen Bouquet Recipe 


Booklet (to be given to classroom students). Please send..... 
Recipe Booklets. 

EE, PRE oe eT RP ee Pe Ie ee 
NRE: 4: eee Ene Perr Tear ee re ec 
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NEW CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION HELPS 
FREE! FOR SLIDE FASTENERS. 


TALON Slide Fasteners 

David Traum Co., Inc., 11 East 26th St., 

New York 10, New York 

Please send me free Talon Fastener Lesson Sheets 
FOE sc 505k" students and large Wall Chart for class- 
room use. See page 118. 

Name 
Address 
City 


(mm es eg ee ee ee a 


FREE! Fashion Facts For You 


and Your Students 
PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO., 
Printzess Square, Dept, 2, Cleveland 3, Ohio 
Please send me........ copies of: 
“Spring Casts Such Interesting Shadows’—a new 
I “Ten Point Guide” to important tailoring points. 
“A Short Course in Fashion’—four leaflets on the history, 
the finishing of fashions. See page 76. 
Name 
PUNUNINERIEY PRELCIEOEG. 5c o's ov civ vcccdescddsuvecsc> owed a'e.ebine oye Ramana 
Se s8 ws 


fashion leaflet. 


the fabric, 


2/46 P.H.E. 
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E, |. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO., (INC.) 


Rayon Division, Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 


1 

; Educational Aids on Rayon Please send me free items checked: 
' Wall Chart—“How du Pont Rayon Is Made” [] Teacher’s book— 
' “What You Should Know About Rayon’ [] Student booklets— 
; “Rayon Today” [] “Facts About Fabrics” [] Information about 
a motion sound pictures “Fashion’s Favorite” [] “Facts About Fabrics” [J 
} See page 75 of this issue. 

! EES is aces aecerendesseeees es fC eee Are 
; RG pie sh ds bite wind ea wie oe was 3 Se ere States. ixiees 
} Number of students in your classes........... 

' 

|. opgueat sa neemnaan ee me ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 

' BARBARA BLAIR 

I Joseph Burnett Company 

; 437 D. St., Boston 10, Mass. 

I Please send me....copies of “The Romance 

| of Flavor,” 8 pages packed full of informa- 


tion on Flavors, their sources and uses. For 
classroom use. (Limit: 30 copies). 

Please send me....copies of “Accent on 
Flavor” for further tips on uses of Flavor. 
See page 117. 

Name 
Street 
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H The MALTEX COMPANY, Home Economics Department 
' Burlington, Vermont 

; Please send: (] Wall Chart with Book of Outline Drawings of Com- 
' mon Foods to be colored, cut out, and pasted on Chart. (1 for each 
‘ class). 

. C] Daily Diet Record— 
t 

' 

' 

' 

! 

i 

' 

i 

1 

1 

i 


[) Recipe Folders (order 1 for each pupil). 
(1 for 


Helps students plan balanced meals based on essential foods. 
each pupil). 

Offers limited to schools North of Washington, D. C. 
Chicago. See advertisement opposite. 

Name SOE. sou vce ease 


a i arpate Sao caine tie ease ea BONES tas Tree. 
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Your 


Duty 


to Beauty! 


468 Fourth Avenue 


Whether beauty comes from within or with- 
out is a moot question. In all probability 


it is contributed to by both. 


For that reason all the companies offering 
material in this Coupon Section could well 


play a part in the complete ensemble. 


Parker Herbex for the hair. 


Grocery Store Products for better 


nutrition. 


David Traum (slide fasteners) for 


trim garment lines. 


Printz-Biederman for beautiful 


dresses. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours for 
rayons to make a charming cos- 


tume, 


Joseph Burnett for flavorful des- 
serts that are part of gracious 


living. 


Maltex for recipe folders, wall 
charts and daily diet records, 


Mail requests for these beauty aids to 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
New York 16, New York 


rwwwwwuweueueeueweweeeVeeVeeVeTeTTeeeeTeeTeeee. 





Food Service Directors’ Conference 


(Continued from page 98) 


high school activities to school lunch experiences. 

5. The community can be led to see the potentialities of 
the school lunchroom by utilizing parent volunteers 
for whatever services their time and qualifications 
permit. 

This very worthwhile panel showed the importance of 
considering the educational aspects of school lunches 
more directly associated with the educational program 
of the school than is school feeding per se. 

Those not able to attend the conference this year will 
find that the forthcoming issue of Food Service Directors’ 
News contains some gems of information to help make 
their school lunch programs sparkle. 

—KATHERINE CONNELLY WISELY 


The 1945 revision of the Recommended Dietary Allow- 
ance, Series No. 122, of the National Research Council 
is now available. Copies can be obtained by sending 
requests to National Research Council, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Ave., Washington 25, D. C. 





COOKIES AND MORE 
COOKIES — Sumption & 


Ashbrook. Contains 282 reci- 
pes gathered from 27 countries. 
All recipes have been personally 
tested by the authors. The his- 
tory of the cooky, its present 
use and cooky decorations are 
covered, 


BREADS AND MORE 
BREADS—Sumption & 


Ashbrook. Recipes for making 
best-loved breads of 25 different 
countries. About 400 variations, all 
tested for savor and perfection in 
the authors’ own kitchens, $2.00 


MEAL PLANNING AND 
TABLE SERVICE — Beth 


Bailey. Illustrates correct services 
for every type of meal. Is con- 
cerned with family servicc as much as 
with guest. Di i of pl ing, serving, 
and etiquette. Particularly aimed at reliev- 
ing problems of average American home 
without servants. $2.50 


HISTORIC COSTUME—Lester. Cos- 
tume from Ancient Egypt to modern Ameri- 
ea. The authority for a study of typical de- 
tails of fashion of any historical period. Includes many photographs 
of famous paintings, to show typical fashions. Enlarged drawings to 
show distinct features of design and drape through progressive stages 
of development from Egyptian times to the year 1940. $3.50 


Ti ACCESSORIES OF DRESS — Lester & Oecrke. 










Only one-volume history that attempts to cover the full 
story of accessories from primitive times to the present 


day. What men thought about fashions, how adorn- 
M ment affected history, basic styles, and fantastic 
oddities are all reported. 











A large volume, 704 illustrations, 104 
famous portraits, 200 photographs and 400 
line drawings; 600 pages; gold 


167 Duroc Bldg., Peoria 3, Ill, ‘°P?ins $10.00. 
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A CAREER IN FASHION 





REPARE FOR GREATER- 
THAN-EVER OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE FASHION WORLD 

Choose the career that offers stimulating work and top salary 
and choose the school that assures you of the finest, most 
modern fashion training. Under the personal direction of 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, America’s Foremost Fashion 
Instructor and Style Authority. Individual analysis and 
planning of your studies to fit you for your proper place in 
this all-important profession. Fashion Design—Design for 
Stage and Screen-—Styling—Buying—Merchandising—Pattern 
Drafting, Cutting—Draping—Fashion Illustration. If you 
cannot come to New York prepare for a Fashion Career 
through interesting study at home. Request BOOK 22 
“Career Courses.” 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON NOW! ==> 


aKie)inelcelelsyi|) 


The School of Famous Graduates 
812 Fifth Ave. (62nd) +» New York 21, N.Y. 








SEND FOR KITCHEN 
BOUQUET TEACHER LESSON PLAN 
AND NEW RECIPE BOOKLET! 


@ For ease and simplicity in preparing your next 
meat-cooking lesson . . . the makers of Kitchen 
Bouquet have prepared a practical Teacher Lesson 
Plan. It helps explain to your pupils how to use low 
meat-cooking temperatures for roasting, broiling, 
braising, pan sautéing.. and yethaverich, browncolor. 
This Teacher Lesson Plan is offered to you abso- 
lutely free. No cost—no obligation. We will also 
include new improved Kitchen Bouquet recipe 
booklets for each student in your class. All this 
... together with a set of 9 quantity recipe cards 
and generous 4-oz. sample bottle of Kitchen Bouquet. 


Supplies, of course, are limited. Send today! 





“or Teacher only: I would lice to have... Recipe 
Booklets. 

Kitchen Bouquet Grocery Store 
Products Sales Company, Inc., De- 
partment PR, 480 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New Yorx 17, New York. 


2. Quantity Recipe Cards. 


3. Generous 4-oz. size bottle of 
Kitchen Bouquet. 








Name 
For Student use: Scheel Addu 
New, improved Kitchen Bouquet $88 = 
Recipe Booklet. City State... 
FEBRUARY, 1946 123 
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LASSR: DATA ON MENDING 
FREE SND DRessine 

DAVID TRAUM CO., INC., Dept. IC-18 

15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me...... Irontex Mending Tape 
Lesson Sheets and free testing samples of 
Irontex. Also send wall chart for classroom 


use. Please send me...... Glide-Tex Pressing 

Cloth Folders, See page 106, 

Wis... Baiieta tess ects cab bs ne hs ae uate oie 

Behog) AMGTOWE Tc i taie b+. cuccencccle Sopeaen 
SERIES sine 4.cs Gerad 


Please Print 
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AMERICAN CAN CO., 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y, 


Home Economics Section. 
( ) Coffee Facts for 


Please send the following material: Home Economists 

(. ) High School Manual on Commercially a> 
Canned Foods 

( ) Appetizing Recipes from Canned Foods. PLEASE PRINT 

PEAS MEMES CU DIOOT Esai cs occ og crv eens 

ee RSS rae Rein tents isp ne Zone...... a ES CEE es 





Please send me Book with full information on your “Fashion Career 
Courses.” See advertisement opposite 


Resident School Book 22 [7] Home Study School Book 22H [] 
RUE id 5.0 «+ 0-010 Kk bk RDA VRS UL WiG eb sk os soe Re cere 
TA gs sic 0 6 <A CUES ARE Wale ip Liaw E vihiee > 05> 0k 
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NUTRITION IN A NUTSHELL 


Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc. 
60 East 42nd Stret, New York, New York 


Please send me a free copy of your new informative booklet about 
the nutritive values of canned foods. See page 73. 


2/46 P.H.E. 123 


MARIE GIFFORD 
Consumers’ Service—Armour and Company 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois 


Please send me...... copies of your new Canned Meat Study Guide 
punched for student notebooks. See Third Cover. 


th DON et SS oe ote aad sce odds ne hapeccoudeave bse 
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D. C,, HEATH AND COMPANY 


Please send me free folders on your Home Economics Texts, (Write 
to office nearest your school: 285 Columbus Ave., BOSTON 16, 180 
Varick St, NEW YORK 14. 1815 Prairie Ave. CHICAGO 16. 29 
Pryor St. N.E., ATLANTA 3. 182 Second St., SAN FRANCISCO 5. 
713 Browder St. DALLAS 1.) See advertisement on page 126. 
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A Clean Sweep 


A new broom sweeps clean and new teach- 
ing material sweeps away some of the cob- 
webs which may surround old projects— 
making them fresh -and bright and much 


more attractive to pupils. 


*% David Traum with Irontex shows 
how a tear in a fabric can be re- 


paired without endless darning. 


*%& American Can Company gives you 
all kinds of information on foods, 
especially canned foods, in attrac- 


tive teaching form, 


*% Fashion Academy sends you books 
that bring you a vision of the 
opportunities open to the fashion 


careerist, 


*% Can Manufacturers Institute offers 
you comprehensive research from 
five universities about the estab- 


lished values of canned fruits. 


*% Armour & Company will give you 
a study on canned meats in forms 
suitable to be inserted in students’ 


note books. 


* D.C. Heath has a new book “When 
You Marry” which is especially 
timely with the prevalence of May 


and June weddings. 
In few ficlds do subscribers to a magazine 


find so large a group of cooperative adver- 


tisers as do the home economists via 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Down with Plate Waste 
(Continued from page 97) 


They learned which foods were rationed and how many 
points could be allotted per week for rationed food, They 
learned how much of the money they paid for lunch 
could be spent for food. (The menus planned for one 
week by the Children’s Committee are given on page 127.) 

Menus planned by the children included some foods 
which the lunchroom manager had not supposed the 
children would eat. To her surprise, however, when 
meals planned by the pupils were served, the pupils en- 
thusiastically ate them and left very little plate waste. 

As might be expected, when the novelty of eating war- 
time foods wore off, plate waste of food again became a 
problem. In an effort to combat this, the total amount 
of food waste after one luncheon was collected and meas- 
ured. The milk left in individual containers was emptied 
into one container. The amount collected was found to 
measure three gallons. A classroom teacher brought this 
fact to the attention of the pupils and posed a problem: 
How many children could be served one-half pint of 
milk if three gallons of milk were available? The pupils 
discovered from their calculations that the three gallons 
of wasted milk would have served a half-pint of milk to 
each of forty-eight children. One of the most discerning 
pupils advised that if this amount of milk were wasted 
daily, at the end of a week it would total two hundred 
and forty half-pints of milk—almost enough to serve the 
three hundred customers of their lunchroom for one day! 
Another child pointed out what it would mean if the 
amount of milk being wasted by their school could be 
made available to children in devastated areas of the 
world where milk was unknown to many children. This 
class discussion dramatized the situation so effectively 
that a few weeks later, when another check was made, 
the total amount of wasted milk was found to have been 
reduced to two quarts. 

The same approach was used in an effort to eliminate 
plate waste of salads. A check up after two weeks revealed 
that seventy-five per cent of the children were eating all 
of their salads. Subsequent checks revealed diminishing 
plate waste of all foods served. 

From time to time a special dish or a new food is served 
and the pupils are encouraged to try it. Practically all of 
the children cooperate. A few days later some particularly 
popular food is served as an expression of appreciation. 

The lunchroom has also served to motivate the home 
economics teaching of cookery in the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades, These classes plan a lesson with the com- 
plete meal as the unit. One class period is not long 
enough, of course, to prepare all of the food served at 
one meal. However, once a week, the pupils in the class 
prepare part of their meal and select the remainder from 
the lunchroom menu. Members of the participating class 
set the table, join in a family style service and proceed 
to enjoy a lunch assembled from foods they have pre- 
pared themselves and supplemented from the lunchroom. 

Through the school lunchroom it has been possi- 
ble to correct or supplement the child's diet. The 
school’s role in insuring the daily “third” of the child's 
food requirements is a vital one. Through concerted 
effort this important service can be made an interesting 
and significant phase of the educational pattern of the 
child’s school day. (See menus on page 127) 
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HOME ECONOMICS a Plan You, 
CLASSES 


INCLUDES MATERIAL FOR TEACHER 
AND STUDENT... 


A Detailed Teaching Guide to motivate student 
activity and encourage free discussion. 
Practical Reference Material in simplified, highly 
readable form. Each topic covered in handy separate 
leaflet. 
Supplementary Students’ Work Sheets for purpose- 
ful student activity. Interesting objective questions. 
Available in quantity. 

To order, use coupon opposite 








EDUCATION SECTION 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarn and.Staple Yarns 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1: Providence, R. I.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee et ee 


CATALOG OF EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 


The 1945 Catalog of Business-Sponsored Educational 
Materials, a 73-page book, lists titles and descriptions for 
791 educatienal materials and teaching aids offered by 213 
business organizations, and trade and professional associa- 
tions. Many of these materials are available without cost, 
and in every case the name and address of the issuing 
organization is given, The catalog presents a compre- 
hensive listing of source material for use in home eco- 
nomics, consumer education, general science, business edu- 
cation and other areas. The price is $2 a copy with a 25 
per cent discount to teachers and home economists. 


The Consumer News Digest is a monthly summary of 
important consumer developments. It is an invaluable 
service for home economics and consumer education teach- 
ers and their students in colleges and high schools, as well 
as for women’s clubs, consumer organizations, and all 
persons interested in the consumer movement. It presents 
a comprehensive résumé of the month’s most significant 
events objectively reviewed. It may be obtained without 
cost upon request. 


PESIZLILILILT ES PD LDLDD DP DDD 2D 2}: 


Use this coupon for ordering —_—_____» 


COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER RELATIONS 
IN ADVERTISING, INC. 


CONSUMER NEWS DIGEST . 
New York 17, N.Y. @ 


420 Lexington Avenue 
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FREE Chart Reference Material , 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Please send me: 
(1 (SCP) “Short Course” in Rayon for teachers. Students’ Leaflets 
on the following subjects. (Mark quantity desired). () (SC1) Back- 


ground material on rayon. [] (SC2) How to buy rayon. 0) (sC3) 
How to sew with rayon. [](SC4) How to care for rayon. () (SCS) 
How to plan a wardrobe. See advertisement opposite. 

ee re ere rer ee yee re ere 
EIS och ins accvkivebeneetectncetiqg No. students you teach...... 
BO ESE EEE POE Te TT CEE Te (J High School [) College 
Re eicvsssstanecescastavatecvend ZONE ive BMT Oe 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 

919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send: [ a. Kotex—free material on menstruation. (J b....... 
copies, “As One Girl to Another.” c. For Teachers: (] Menstrual 
Physiology, Chart; (1) This is Why—Manual. See page 103. 
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RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson 
Boulevard 


Chicago 7, Illinois 


Please send me your free book: DRESSMAKING WITH 
COLOR. See page 78. 
MUN ates ceca Ccccccscccccebeetcs cuhedeaheinsns cs 06cm heen 


Material on BREAKFAS 
Home Economics Department 
KELLOGG COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me copies of the following: 
Sing a Song of Breakfast (available for students) 





iatitecen Your Breakfast Cereal Bowl Charts (for teachers, only) 
See Page 110. 
0 ee eee én ocd pepanaw Beek whe eRe kee cae 
lS ce bead ted vhbebees ss 04 0 RERUN OER RRO Eee aie 
ate | eater eer yee eee leat! GRMN ec anc arore atanne 
City EE ae ae ee eee yee A eee 
2/46 P.H.E. 38 
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Home E ics Department P246 
Cereal institute, inc. 
135 South LaSalle Street 


Chicago 3, lilinois 


Please send me a Cerea. Teaching Unit for Home 
Economics classes, consisting of a 72-page Teacher's 
Source Book on Cereals, Wall Chart 22” x 35%, 30 
Students’ Notebook Folders, and new official U. S, 


Government Meal Pattern Chart 20” x 2544". 


CEREAL 


TEACHING 
UNIT 


Name (print) 


Title 





Address 
City Zone State 
2/46 P.H.E, 97 
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COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER RELATIONS IN ADVERTISING, INC. 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 

Enclosed please find $...... for which send...... copies of the new 
“Catalog of Business-Sponsored Educational Materials,” listing mate- 
rial offered by 213 business organizations. Price $2.00 per copy, 25% 
discount to teachers. See advertisement opposite. 
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webs which may surround old projects— 


making them fresh -and bright and much 


more attractive to pupils. 


* 


David Traum with Irontex shows 
how a tear in a fabric can be re- 


paired without endless darning. 


American Can Company gives you 
all kinds of information on foods, 
especially canned foods, in attrac- 


tive teaching form, 


tration is so valuable. 


For instance, 


% American Viscose offers fine illus- 


* 


trative material on their rayons. 


International Cellucotton gives you 
diagrams and descriptions that tell 


more than words. 


Kellogg Company helps you with 
meal planning lessons for many 


nutritious and delicious dishes. 


Cereal Institute deals with that 
important group of food products 


essential to proper diet. 


The Committee on Consumer Re- 
lations in Advertising offers a cata- 
log of educational material and the 


Consumers News Digest. 


These coupons bring to you a wealth of 


assistance 


interest. 


in gaining and holding pupil 
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BE A GLAMOUR GIRL 


Choose the right colors in your Spring wardrobe by using 
this: 


Color Analysis Set (Paper) $1.50 
Color Analysis Set (Cloth) $3.50 


PPO 
ad ¢ 





WHAT COLORS DO YOU WEAR BEST? In this set 
you will find THREE helps in answering this question: 


FIRST: A set of 38 paper collars or of 40 cloth collars, 
large size, 12x18, with eyelets and ties, to test 
becomingness of colors on each girl. These 38 
colors are standard gradations of the color 
wheel, not colors that change with each season. 

SECOND: A complete analysis of TWENTY-FIVE types 

of blondes, brunettes, titians, and gray-haired 

types, so you may find JUST where you belong. 

A detailed COLOR CHART, listing the most 

becoming colors that each type can wear. 

ADD THIS HELPFUL COLOR ANALYSIS SET TO YOUR 

ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL, and see what fun the girls 

have! 


THIRD: 


Order direct from 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland Kansas City, Mo. 














Dating - Marriage - Parenthood 


An intelligent approach to the pressing 
needs and concerns of young people .. . 


WHEN YOU MARRY 


BY EVELYN M. DUVALL AND REUBEN HILL 





This timely, realistic text deals with all aspects of per- 
sonality development, courtship, marriage, and family 
problems. Content is based on questions actually asked 
by thousands of young people. Informal, lively style. 
Very fine illustrations, humorous cartoons. Frequent 
check-tests, suggested readings, and other aids stimu- 
late self-study as well as class discussion. 464 pages, 


$2.40 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta. San Francisco 
Dallas London 
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Down with Plate Waste 


(Continued from page 97) 


School Lunch Menus 


Planned by Children’s Committee of Horace Mann-Lincoln Ele- 
mentary School, cooperating with the Lunchroom Supervisor and 
Home Economics Teacher. 


MONDAY 
Lamb stew and whipped potatoes 
Raw carrot and celery sticks 
Whole-wheat bread and butter 
Chocolate ice cream Milk 


or 
Cream of potato soup and crackers 
Swiss cheese sandwich on whole-wheat bread 
Raw carrot and celery sticks 
Chocolate ice cream Milk 


TUESDAY 
Vegetable soup and crackers 
Hamburger on toasted roll 
Fruit cup Cookie Milk 


or 
Welch rarebit on toasted roll 
Buttered peas Whole-wheat bread and butter 
Fruit cup Cookie Milk 


WEDNESDAY 


Spaghetti with meat sauce 
Waldorf salad Cinnamon roll 
Strawberry gelatin — Custard sauce 
Milk 
or 
Escallopped tuna fish and peas 
Waldorf salad Cinnamon roll 
Strawberry gelatin — Custard sauce 
Milk 


‘THURSDAY 
Braised oxtails with vegetable gravy 
Whipped potatoes Cabbage slaw 
Enriched bread and butter 
Fresh applesauce Cookie Milk 


or 


Sliced hard cooked egg 
Grilled tomato Buttered green beans 
Enriched bread and butter 
Fresh applesauce Cookie Milk 


FRIDAY 
Cream of tomato soup and crackers 
Tuna fish, celery and egg salad 
Whole-wheat roll and butter 
Baked custard-Raspberry sauce Milk 


or 


Macaroni and cheese 
Sliced fresh tomatoes 
Whole-wheat roll and butter 
Baked custard-Raspberry sauce Milk 
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ORDER AT ONCE! 
LIBBY, MsNEILL & LIBBY 
Home Economics Dept. PH. 48, Chicago 9, Illinois 
Please send me the Teacher’s Packet. Also please send the wall chart 
illustrating the 12 steps in the canning of tomato juice. See page 109. 
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FREE] NEW “Teacher's Handbook on Home Care and Conservation by the 

Modern Wax Method.” Also Informative Folders, Charts and Movie 
about Wax. 

$, C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., Dept. PH-26, Racine, Wis. 

Please send: ( ) Teacher’s Handbook. ) Bulletin—“100 Uses 

for Wax in the Home.” (° ) Student Folder—‘Some Facts About 

Wax.” ( ) Teacher’s Chart (Maintenance of floors, furniture and 

woodwork). ( ) I would like to schedule a free showing of your 

sound motion picture, “Beauty for Keeps.” (Check only if your school 

has 16 mm. sound equipment.) Please send information. See page 105. 
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RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson 
Boulevard 


Chicago 7, Illinois 


Please send me your free book: DRESSMAKING WITH 
COLOR. See page 78. 


TRE hs Cock vest ces ceccscest tc chhuanendiewecseee Ss cwepbachinie 
MDE vio 3 scp cee sedh Pues bch dé aeans Goals casneeeehs sae binainiae 
NENT 2S so q.u-0.5:a' « bdgpngaws 66 16.0 ph CURB ENREMEES ves Gb ORs Cree meas 
I os eM IS os « side ela RUG tine < 0i.¢h SXRANIE State...... . 


FREE! New REDUCING BOOKLET AVAILABLE IN QUANTITIES 
Ralston Purina Company, Nutrition Department 

21C Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Please send, no cost or obligation,....copies of “Design for Reducing,” 
#C566. See page 111. 


PRM ats Ss 6's taea Meee ha dobceecee tind Title or Position...... eee! e 

School or Organization«....:55........006: CV Gece det Com cen seuaean 

OS i's 5. sc pT & Eb ce Rid A060 haere Alle beds Peeve de iedce (Renee 

Kis so ooo Seabbalns Seda de bcns aden Zone...... PRP Se 
(Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
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THE STORY OF FOOD PRESERVATION — 104-page brillianly 
illustrated saga of man’s search for a perfect method of preserving 
food. Traces food history from cave culture to modern canning. 
FREE to teachers, students, study club groups. See page 115. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept. PHE-e, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Number of classroom copies needed ...........eeeecceeeceeveevecs 


oe Ge ree eet Ferre ey we Mi cct es DOOR Ta ocess choos 
(This offer good se in U.S.A.) 
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ICE CREAM—Helpful Information About It! 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, Dept. PHE-246 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me FREE booklet “Ice Cream for Everyday Use.” 
See page 114, 
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“WHAT’S COOKING?” 


often applies to things not on the stove. 


* But the Libby, McNeill & Libby 


booklets will help your classes solve 


many cooking problems. 


And while cooking, what happens 
to your linoleum floors? Nothing, 
of course, if you follow the direc- 
tions of S. C. Johnsen & Sons and 
care for them as explained in their 
helpful booklets. 


When you use Rit Dyes to renew a 
favorite dress, you can be sure 


there will be “Something Cooking.” 


H. J. Heinz Company’s wide variety 
helps you to prepare wholesome 
little 


and nutritious meals with 


cooking. 


Milk is the perfect food — as a 
a nutri- 
tious addition to other foods. Na- 
tional Dairy Products tells you all 


about it. 


delightful beverage, as 


Gillum Book Company can furnish 
spice for many an_ entertaining 
program to show “What’s Cook- 
ing” in the home economics de- 


partment. 


If you send in the coupons on the preceding 


page, you will be “cooking on the front 


burner.” 
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“Master Recipe” Cards—1 set—50c 


A New Laboratory Teaching Aid! 























FIFTY MASTER RECIPES 


Here Are Your Laboratory Lesson Plans for All Year! 

The MASTER RECIPE is the latest and best way to teach cocking. 
Make your students GOOD COOKS in ONE year. By using a MASTER 
RECIPE yeu can teach the making of S00 feeds in only FIFTY lessens. 
FIFTY MASTER RECIPES on 4x6 cards, ready to take to the labora- 
tery: me books, no dictation, no delay. 

By teaching 2 MASTER RECIPE the students: 

MASTER the ingredients, 

MASTER the proportions, 

MASTER the methed of mixing, 

MASTER the suceess of ONE BASIC RECIPE. 


They are then MASTER of the variations and can work with independ. 
ence and comprehension. 
Each Student Should Have a Set of 
“Master Recipes” 
These FIFTY cards are omly 50c. The students sheuld use them as « 
feundation fer a PERMANENT reeipe file. 


THEY ARE celentific, up-te-date, scsurate, authentic! 
NO ORDER fer fess than TEN sete is accepted, 10 fer $5.00. 
ORD as many sete as you need fer your class. 

THE TEN SETS come in a sturdy RECIPE FILE BOX. 


Order From 
Gillum Book Company 


400-408 Woodland, Kansas City, Missouri 














PERIOD FURNITURE FOLDER 


by Hazel T. Craig 


This folder is composed of three charts with pen 
and ink lined illustrations giving complete data 
on English, French and American period furni- 
ture. Topics covered in outline form include 
general characteristics, important furniture 
pieces, and main backgrounds. This folder is 
suitable for either notebook or bulletin board 
use. Each chart is 17” by 11”, folded in center. 
It may be bought in bulk for pupils at greatly 
reduced rates. 


Single Copy 50c—10 or more, 25c each 


Lakeside Publishing Company 


468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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a ‘ , 0), course you'll want several new 





BEMBERG rayon blouses or dresses this 
spring. ®& Experience has proved that nothing 





is smarter, more comfortable, more service- 












able, or easier to clean than goods made of 
this aristocrat of man-made yarns. Ask anyone 
who has worn them. * Recent tests made by 
the United States Testing Company prove 
that sheers made of BEMBERG rayon are 
cooler than sheers of the same construction 
“) and denier made from other rayons. * If you 


insist upon goods bearing our certified label 


eliminate worry about service and up- 
keep. *& The importance of following 
suggestions is clearly illustrated in our 
new booklet called “Fabrics and their Care”. 


AMERICAN CZ 


261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


CORPORATION 





Bemberg 13 the reglstered trade-mark of the American Bemberg Corporation 
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